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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 22, 1875. 


 MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 

ven to Church, Co ger and Academy Bells... 
Catalogue sent 8 


DIRECTORY 


»| Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 


BroTHERs are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or 


atalogues on application. 6 
RETAIL CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


BUSINESS SUITS— 
Of best American and European fabrics. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCKS— 
French Black Worsted. 


THIN WOOLLEN OVEROOATS 
As good as custom-made. 


LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS— 
Perfect fitting. 


The above goods are made up in the most thorough man- 
ner in our own workshops; we warrant them first-class in 
every respect, and ‘offer them at RETAIL at FAIR PRICES. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


NEW NUMBER, 


400 Washington Street. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS. 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES, 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ REQUISITES, 
GARDEN FURNIT URE, and Decorations, 
A choice stock of Senden ot D estic Nursery and 
an omestic a 
use productions. es by 


BENJ. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), 
14 BOSTON, MASS. 


OW TO MAKE CANDY. 


rops, Bonbons, Peppermints, enges, Bron 
Troches, Cough, Cocoanut, and all kinds of Candies. Di- 
rections simple, —everything easily made at home. Full 
chapters on Flavoring Extracts and Soda-Water Syrups. 
Price Fifty Cents, 7 mail, post-paid. 

N. P. FL ETCHER . & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 450, HARTFORD, cT. 


New-England Journal 

e have procur for those desirin 
to files at | BINDERS Journal, 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the “tote year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 30 cents, which should be remitted with the aa 
Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 


M First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
Emm. Le Maout. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 6 i. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pag, 
anvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators. 
Sample copies on receipt of so cents. 20m 


Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., + gh yoo useful 
: ation, and should be in the ery one 
wi has or ever means to have a pet. / is the 
book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
irds. Price 25 cents For sale as all newsdealers, or 


BIRD STORE, 9 Bo 
uare, Boston, Mass RE, “se 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ws. WARREN, LL.D., 

President. For information mers any ment 

address the appropriate Dean Boston, M 
School of Theolo; ean, Rev. i E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, 1. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts— Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of _Music—Dean, E. . Tourjee, Mus.D. 


ETON COLLEGE, ident Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address thi the President, STRONG, D. D. 


DArTMourH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 

dress the President, A. D. Smern, D.D., LL.D. 

Ton COLLEGE, N. Y. For cata- 
4+ logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


Terms { Single copies Tem 


LAW SCHOOLS. 
OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law Department of 
Columbia College. For circulars address . T. W. 


Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y: 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


Liste SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. ‘Morritt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 0. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. CocuRang, LL.. LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—‘cientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


HOwAsRp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic = Professional ments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of hi igh rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SruRTEVANT, Pres’ t. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. . M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE “AGRICULT jRE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL ‘SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D 


LAFArEtTrE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


iculars address C. H. Fowxgr, D.D., P 

Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., "Dean. 

College O. Marcy, LL.D., 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, * 

College of Institute) — Rev. H. 


annister, D Sen. 
College of Law—Hon. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A. M., M.iD., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk A.M., Principal. 


Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, irector. 1622 


RecHkESstEeR UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. ; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., Le D., Chancellor. Has the following 


ments organized: 

ll. of Lib’1 Arte—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M. D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


Gj WARTEMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coin, 1,267, B dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College Address Prof.G J Brust, New Haven, Che 


— OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
J mation address Dr. C. F. ( HANDLER, E. goth St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 
tific S Schools. L. S. BURBANK, Prin. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
APAMS “ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 

Prest. John Adams. Prepares 's for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smiru, Cazenovia, N. 


HAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. i 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorges, A.M., Princ. 


ITE, — South Williamstown, 
Established in 1842. Pre- 
the Scientific School. For 
iLLs, A.M., Principal. 


ADEMY, East R. 
ment of Boston University. 
es for any college. First-c 
epartments. Address Rev. F. D 


REYLOCK INSTI 


Berkshire County, ! 
pares Boys for Colle 


catalogues address B 


D. Biaxgs- 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
rough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
ic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat 
wins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits, C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 9 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable Coll 

ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address 
HAM, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, 

Conn. Home ool for Boys and é* 2 

care and inorough instruction. Address Copia K. 
Bucktyn, A 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of | Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


A Forinton MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lanstna, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AUSTIN Fuint, JRr., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O. For circulars and information, address 
J. A. THackgr, M.D., Sec’ y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. Zhe Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R 
Fitz, bec’y, 108 Boylston street, Bosten. 


EW YORK HOM@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
j. W. |. Dowie M. D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point of scenery, an 
health. —_ to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sressins, A.M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to to M. _HENsHaw, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 22 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washin ston, c 
For catalogue address J. C. We_tinc, LL 3 


Purses COLLEGE, Coll Hill, Mass. te miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. Address Prof. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’) College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


UN: OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tavior, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing 7. of study in Departments of 

Arts and Science, tS. C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, of Faculty of -cience. 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHapsourns, Pres’t. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, C 
President, CuMMINGS, D. LL.D. 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


y Ate COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address F. B. DexTsr, Secretary. 


= 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and| —— 
Address J. 


opens in September. 
Hurst, D.D., M2 


MAPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ue OF THE E Cr OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 26th st. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medi Dept., Phil- 
a For announcement apply to Dr. R. * OGERS, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


yas COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address 
Prof. ©. A. Linpsitgy, New Haven, Conn. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CUNCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsex, D.D., Pres. 


FOR YOUNG La Bordentown, 
N. J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety, Ph.D. 


Beautiful 
location and ——, Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. 


READ INSTITUTE, for bine | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
all departments thoroughly sustain a twelve su- 
. Greene, Pnincipal. 15 


V. Spear, Principal. 


Presid AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, 
adison, N. J. Erru, Agnes School, Albany, 
PAciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak: | ILDEN LADIES’ est Lebanon, 
land Year opens in and closes in May. | N. H. in the Union. | 
‘ Hiram Orcu 12 


Address Prof. J. A. Benron. 


‘Special Educational Notices: 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875) in in 
the elegant and ¢ new College building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. opine 
course of Lectures, (i eye demonstrations, and ter 
Quizzes are ie to all the matriculates. 

Address 


North College Ave. and aret Sty Phil 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 


address | age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 


schools of Connecticut. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
CARLETON, Principal. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, stva, sat closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D.., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00 ; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van Amastege. A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LLD. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 
The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of ch mm 
i 1 Il. 


viz: — L Civil Engdncering; II. Minin; 
i Applied C. % is a preparatory year 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, i 
of the branches taught in 
ination. 

Expsnses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the S 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


course of study two 
has been established for 
admission must be at least sixteen of 


Address, for Circular or information, 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just i a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Mars on AncigntT GeoGrapuy, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LanGuAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This C compiled with t care and based on 


many years’ experience in F orei Trade, will to 
be a most useful and Gaile far ovary Policies 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 


on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 5*. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds of “eo | Pins a 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 
The seat may also be folded 


up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated (Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William S&t., N. Y. 
Ss’ Used in the Public 
Schools, New York. 


Easy to Learn. 
Rapid — Legibie. 


me N.Y. SHORT- HAN D. 


For sale by ESTES & LAURIAT 143 Washington St. 


Two New Text-Books. 


Teachers and Boards of Education who are contemplating 
a change of their Text-Books on 


HISTORY. 


are earnestly requested to V7 A IT till they can 
examine 


Butler’s Pictorial History 


OF THE 


United States, 


Which is now in preparation, and will be Ready July 
1st. It will eontain nearly 350 pages, with Maps, and 
will be fully illustrated, beautifully printed on fine paper 
(from large, clear, mew type), and substantially bound. Re- 
tail price, $1.50. A specimen cofy will be sent to Teachers 
and School authorities for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of $1.00. Specimen sheets sent free. 


All Teachers using BINGHAM’S LATIN SERLES 
will be glad to know that the 


Latin Prose Composition 


Will be Ready August Ist, 
and these who are not acquainted with the Series are re- 
spectfully invited to correspond with us (sending Catalogues 


of the Institutions with which they are connected), when fall 
information as to its merits will be cheerfully furnished. 


J. H. BUTLER & C0., Pudiishers, 


723 Chestnut Street, 


19 b PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOME ST, 


THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 


Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
af Models, &c., &c. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three- 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Ci Mattings, &c., she 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


bag OF INSECTS for Sale. 


Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imen for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 

21 WALTER HOXIE, Mass. 


R SALE.—800 Ibs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and book 
‘Chases. Inquire at this Office. 17 
NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. Z. Fournal of Education. 
for SALE.—A long-established BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. About eight miles 
rom the centre of Philadelphia. Terms easy. For partic- 
ulars, address ‘‘ AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 811 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 17d 


Tt LE AS E..—Furished, for a term of years, along es- 
tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in one of the pleasantest cities of 
Southern New England. Address, with references, ‘ H.” 
65 West 19th Street, New York. isc 


Wrexoen CASTS.—1 offer for sale one set of the 


Acapemy Serigs of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Sasts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in | 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Bosten, Mass. 17 
— 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
t’s Ge hies, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- | P38! 
position of 1873. 


For intormation and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been prenounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 

M. G. WATTERSON 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 


WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F. BUEHNE 
{, G DEWAR, Building Committee. 
Office at the 
CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
17 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


EK. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES, 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

Superintendent of Public Sch8ols, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso., 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esg., 

Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 

School House, Providence. 
R. S. ANDREW 

Superin t of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, } 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. A New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many 
which are new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, i 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geolo ical History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
—_ D_ Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 oo mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 Vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Daniet W. Fisu, M.A. 318 Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of so cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.” Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English apy oy hy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By Jamns W. SHEARER. 168 
es. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of socents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.”?) By Go. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro R CaTHCART, M.A, 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, pare of $1.00, if desired examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Wittiam Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 Bess, 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Fickutn, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
Sued’ for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 
First Reader, 64 pages, ° 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, ° ° 
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Passing By. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
“ And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


O rich man, from your happy door, 
Seeing the old, the sick, the poor, 
Who ask for nothing, scarcely weep, 
To whom even heaven means only sleep ; 
While you, given good things without measure, 
Sometimes can hardly sleep for pleasure ; 

Let not the blessed moment fly : 

Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Is there a sinner, tired of sin, 
Longing a new life to begin? 
But all the gates of help are shut, 
And all the words of love are mute; 
Earth’s best joys sere, like burnt-up grass, 
And even the very heavens as brass ; 
Turn not away so pitilessly— 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Self-hardened man, of smooth, bland smile; 

Woman, with heart like desert isle 

Set in the sea of household love, 

Whom nothing save “the world” can move ; 

At your white lie, your sneering speech, 

Your backward thrust no sword can reach, 
Look, your child lifts a wondering eye— 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Oh, all ye foolish ones, who feel 

A sudden doubt, like piercing steel, 

When your dead hearts within you burn, 

And conscience sighs, “ Return, return.” 

Why let ye the sweet impulse fleet, 

Love’s wave wash back from your tired feet— 
Knowing not Him who came so nigh— 
Jesus of Nazareth passing by? 


He must not pass! Hold Him secure ; 
In likeness of His helpless poor; 
Of many a sick soul, sin-beguiled ; 
In innocent face of little child; 
Clasp Him—quite certain it is He— 
In every form of misery ; 
And when thou meet’st Him up on high, 


Be sure He will not pass thee by. 
—Good Words. 


Teacher, Magnify your Office. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT. 


If there is dignity in the modern teacher’s profession, 
as I have maintained, surely he should magnify his 
Office, 

Every man is debtor to his profession, and no teacher 
can, without guilt, ignore the claims which Ads profes- 
sion has upon him. No considerations of mere gain or 
personal aggrandisement, can excuse him from the 
duties arising from these relations. 


But how shall the proper dignity of our profession be 
maintained? This is the important question which I 
shall now attempt to answer. 


Every teacher must regard himself asa member of 
this noble fraternity, and should cherish, not only a 
manly pride in view of his position, but an earnest pur- 
pose to maintain the honor and dignity of his profes- 
sion. That which is earnestly purposed to be done, is 
well nigh accomplished. The determined spirit burning 
like vestal fires upon the altar of the heart, is a guaran- 
tee of success and victory. It fortifies the soul against 
discouragements, inspires it with confidence, and urges 
it on to surmount every obstacle and attain its end. 
An earnest teacher is prepared for any emergency ; he 
defies competition ; he knows no defeat. And his reso- 
lution is to de and to do what his relations to his pro- 
fession, and the obligations growing out of these rela- 
tions, impose upon him, 

‘The true teacher must be a gentleman or a lady. 
Politeness is a Christian virtue, and a valuable accom- 
plishment of civilized life. Hence, the example and 
guide of the rising generation must never be guilty of 
rudeness and vulgarity. If he would magnify his office, 
he must refrain from all personal habits which degrade 
humanity, and tend to corrupt the minds of the young. 
He must indulge in no habit, and cherish no principle, 
which he would not be willing to see engrafted upon 
the life of his pupils. He may never defile his person, 
poison his blood, and fire his brain, by the use of 
tobacco or alcohol. Whatever degrades the man, brings 
reproach upon his calling. 


Again, the teacher must be thoroughly furnished for 
his work. Afany, in our country, engage in teaching 
who have not the remotest idea of the true nature and im- 
portance of their position, and only very limited qualifi- 
cations for their work. And this is not the worst 
feature of the case. They seem to have no ambition to 
rise ; no desire to be better qualified for their responsi- 
ble duties. They prefer to teach, rather than to labor 
in the kitchen, or the field, but they seek no higher at- 
tainments than are necessary to meet the requirements 
of the law, and secure their wages. Now, it is a question 
of practical importance, how far the profession should 
tolerate such instructors. They must, perhaps, be en- 
dured until public opinion shall fix a higher standard 
for the teacher’s qualifications but they cannot be 
better fellowshiped. They have no more right.in the 
school-room than they have in the pulpit, or at the bar. 

The professional teacher of our day must have a 
high standard for himself, and spare no pains or expense 
to secure the necessary culture and knowledge. And 
extensive cu/ture is the first prerequisite ; the candidate 
should be thoroughly educated before he enters upon a 
normal course of training. And it is not enough that 
both the academic and professional courses of study 
have been completed. The teacher is not yet furnished 
for his work. He must own a well-selected library, 
and take the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, 
(or some other good educational periodical). 

Some years ago, a physician came into the town 
where the writer resided, and opened an office. He 
made great pretentions, published flaming advertise- 
ments, and drove fast horses. But it was soon ascer- 
tained that Dr. H. owned no medical library, that he 
read no medical journal, and hence, that he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the progress of this progressive age. 
And the result was, every sensible man and woman 
in the whole community pronounced him a quack, and 


properly too. 


But it was true, at the same time, that there were not 
ten teachers in that whole State, who owned a single 
professional book, or read any educational journal. 
And how is it now, even in our favored New England? 
How large a proportion of all the public school teachers 
in these six States, have enough of pride and ambition 
to honor their profession, to induce them to furnish 
themselves with this necessary outfit? The many are, 
to-day, without professional books or magazines, “for 
their own reading and improvement ; and yet, no 
teacher can do his whole duty, and keep up with the 
times, without such aids. 

Never will the office of the teacher rise, in the public 
estimation, in all that dignity and glory which properly 
attach to it; never will the magnificent cause of public 
education secure its proper results and attract the ad- 
miration of the world, until a class of teachers shall 
come upon the stage, every way qualified for this high 
and noble profession, as indicated by their thorough 
preparation, by their enthusiasm, and by their untiring 
labor to keep pace with the progress of this progressive 


age. 


The Object and Best Method of Teaching 


Latin Composition. 


(Read before the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High Schoo 
Teachers, April 9, 1875.) 


BY W. C, COLLAR. 


“ After the child hath learned perfectly the eight parts 
of speech, let him then learn the right joining together 
of substantives with adjectives, the noun with the verb, 
the relative with the antecedent. And in learning 
farther his syntaxis, by mine advice, he shall not use the 
common order in common schools, for making of 
latines: whereby, the child commonly learneth, first, an 
evil choice of words (and right choice of words, saith 
Cesar, is the foundation of eloquence) ; then, a wrong 
placing of words: and lastly, an ill framing of the sen- 
tence, with perverse judgment, both of words and sen- 
tences. These faults, taking once root in youth, be 
never, or hardly, plucked away in age. Moreover, there 
is no one thing that hath more, either dulled the wits, 
or taken away the will of children from learning, than 
the care they have, to satisfy their master in making of 
latines. 

“There is a way, touched in the first book of Cicero de 
Oratore, which, wisely brought into schools, truly taught, 
and constantly used, would not only take wholly away 
this butcherly fear in making of latines, but would also, 
with ease and pleasure, and in short time, as I know by 
good experience, work a true choice and placing of 
words, a right ordering of sentences, an easy under- 
standing of the tongue, a readiness to speak, a facility 
to write, a true judgment, both of his own and other 
men’s doings, what tongue soever he doth use. 

“The way is this: After the three concordances 
learned, as I touched before, let the master read unto 
him the epistles of Cicero, gathered together and chosen 
out by Sturmius, for the capacity of children. 

“ First, let him teach the child, cheerfully and plainly, 
the cause and matter of the letter: then let him con- 
strue it into English, so oft, as the child may easily 
carry away the understanding of it: lastly, parse it over 
perfectly. This done thus, let the child, by and by, 
both construe and parse it over again, so that it may 
appear that the child doubteth in nothing that his mas- 
ter taught him before. After this, the child must take a 
paper book, and sitting in some place where no man 


shall prompt him, by himself, let him translate into 
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English his former lesson. Then, showing it to his 
master, let the master take from him his Latin book, 
and pausing an hour at the least, then let the child 
translate his own English into Latin again in another 
paper book. When the child bringeth it turned into 
Latin, the master must compare it with Zud/ly’s book, 
and lay them both together ; and where the child doth 
well, either in chusing or true placing Zwé/y’s words, 
let the master praise him, and say, ‘ Here you do well.’ 
For I assure you there is no such whetstone to sharpen 
a good wit, and encourage a will to learning, as is 
praise.” 

These passages from the first book of Roger Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster I have quoted, for several reasons, but 
chiefly because it is to them that I owe the suggestion 
of a method which I believe to be a good one, and 
which I shall try to describe ; and because they fitly in- 
troduce what I have to say on the first part of my sub- 
ject. Iam not certain that the wording of my topic 
would not be improved by the substitution of “ trying to 
teach ” in place of “teaching,” so that it would read, 
“The object and best method of trying to teach Latin 
Composition.” For, from my own experience, and from 
all that I have observed or can learn of the experience 
of other teachers, I am persuaded that a fair degree of 
success is not easily attained, and I am absolutely cer- 
tain that not seldom the results are barren and meager 
to the last degree. 

It seems to me, therefore, the part of wisdom to con- 
sider carefully whether there is any sufficient justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of so much labor that often 
proves repulsive to a boy and tedious to his master, 
while it yields a harvest at once scant and poor. The 
exercise of * making of latines ” was evidently a harrow- 
ing business for English schoolmasters and school-boys 
in Ascham’s time, and it would appear from the report 
of commissioners appointed a little more than ten years 
ago, to examine into the condition of the classical 
schools of England, that in this respect not much prog- 
ress has been made in three hundred years. 

What Ascham’s object was is clearenough. He pro- 
posed to teach how to write Latin fluently and accu- 
rately, and he took what is believed to be the shortest 
and straightest road. In his time the ability to write 
and speak Latin with facility was an almost indispen- 
sable accomplishment for an educated man, and, in fact, 
constituted a considerable part of what was understood 
as liberal culture. But with the almost total transforma- 
tion of society that has taken place since his time, the 
conception of education has changed, and its scope has 
become immensely enlarged. It would be a gross mis- 
take to make the writing of Latin now an object fer se. It 
is neither a practical necessity to educated men in gen- 
eral ; nor is it even, considered relatively, a highly de- 
sirable accomplishment. But if not an object in itself, 
what useful purpose does it subserve? To what that is 
intrinsically valuable is it auxiliary? Can it be justified 
on grounds independent of direct practical utility? 

To these questions I shall try to find a brief but sat- 
isfactory answer. In our schemes of intellectual educa- 
tion we proceed upon the principle that the chief func- 
tion of instruction is not the imparting of knowledge, 
but the training of the mind. The process of education 
is a process of learning to observe, to think, and to ex- 
press thought. No one subject, no single branch of 
study affords sufficient scope for exercising the senses 
and disciplining all the powers and faculties of the in- 
tellect ; no one addresses itself to all, but one aids in 
sharpening the perception, another in strengthening the 
judgment, athird in developing what the phrenologist calls 
the “organ of language,” imparting readiness, clearness, 
precision, and force of statement. Hence it comes that 
in order to awaken and direct all the aptitudes, to un- 

fold all the capacities of the mind, it must be exercised 
in many ways. The main question, then, in determin- 
ing whether a given subject shall have a place in any 
curriculum of education, is not what are its bearings on 
practical life, but what is its value, and how will it serve 


as an instrument of culture? To this test, then, it is 
right that the exercise in question should be subjected. | 


‘served, not merely in one language, but in two; not 
alone in the vernacular, but in a language differing 


I will not undertake to indicate all the ways in which | widely from English in grammatical structure and idiom, 


the practice of Latin composition may promote some of 
the higher ends of education. It will be enough for my 
immediate purpose to point out what I conceive to be 
the two most important benefits of a general character 
arising from this exercise, either of which alone I should 
deem of sufficient value to justify the appropriation of 
even more time than it is usual to give to the writing of 
Latin in our preparatory schools and in college. 

The first is this: It compels the closest scrutiny and 
the most careful weighing of the meaning of words, with 
attentive observation of their use ; and if, as I believe, 
language should be made one of the chief organs of ed- 
ucation, then the study of words must fill an important 
place. And it is not the more unusual and curious 
words that would be likely of themselves to arrest the 
attention of the learner ; it is oftener those in commonest 
use that demand the most penetrating thought. Let 
me illustrate by a few examples borrowed from a little 
book, entitled, “ Latin Prose through English Idiom.” 

Suppose a boy had the following sentences, illustrat- 
ing some uses of dy, to turn into Latin: 

1. I have a garden by the Tiber. (By denoting neighborhood, 
and to be rendered ad.) dey 

2. I was sitting by Balbus. (Ay again denoting place, but near 
a person, and so = afud.) 

3. We traveled by sea; by land. (Ay of manner; in navi; pea- 
ibus. 

4 wibibies he was by himself. (Ay of state, condition; by 
himself = so/us.) 

5- He did it by himself. (Ay himself, unaided == nudlis adjuvan- 
tibus.) 

6. I shall return by April 13th. (By of time = ad.) 

7. I was informed by letter. (By of remote agency = fer.) 

8. By stealth, by craft, by degrees. (By of manner; furtim, 
dolo, paulatim.) 

g. Ireland is smaller by half than Britain. (By of degree; 
dimidio.) 

10. Day by day. (Ay of succession in time; é# dies.) 

11. One by one = singuli. 

12. By Heaven. (Sy primarily of place, in presence of ; proh 
deum atque hominum fidem.) 

13. By what you say, there isno hope. (Ay meaning ‘ according 
to’; haec si vera dicis, spes nulla restat.) 

If, as is too likely to be the case, the beginner, when he 
learned to decline dominus, was taught that the ablative 
meant “by a lord,” he would probably render these 
thirteen uses of dy by that case. But properly instructed, 
and properly prepared, he would be likely to see almost 
as many different meanings of dy as there are examples ; 
and his understanding and his ingenuity would be con- 
siderably taxed, first, to determine the precise notion 
in each case, and then to find suitable Latin equivalents. 

Suppose, again, we take some sentences involving the 
auxiliary must : 

1. He must hear me; i. e. nothing shall prevent it. (V#hi/ obstat 
guominus me audiat.) 

2. He must have seen me. (Von fotuit me non videre.) 

3- I must have perished, if you had not helped me. (Perieram, 
nisitu mthi subvenisses.) 

4. You must come by way of Rome. (Mecesse est per Roman 
ventas.) 

5. I must obey my father. (Oportet me patri parere.) 

6. I must confess I was mistaken. (Patendum est me erravisse.) 

7- You must know I am at Rome. (Scito me Romage esse.) 

8. You must not fancy youare envied. (Noli prutare tibi in- 
vidert.) 

Here the word must is used eight times, and it is best 
represented in Latin by eight different forms of expres- 
sion ; and I think it will be manifest to every one that 
it is not possible to discriminate with accuracy the sev- 
eral shades of meaning without a good deal of careful 
thought. But this is only preliminary to translation. 
Something of the same process of analysis must be re- 
peated in balancing the possible Latin equivalents. 
This suggests to me that in claiming for this exercise 
that it forces the attention upon the meaning and use of 
words, I have claimed what is, perhaps, its least merit. 
It is not simply the exact force of words that must be 
studied in passing “from Anglicism to Latinity,” it is 


much more the relations of thought, and this, be it ob- 


and yet farther removed in mode of thought, in its way 
of conceiving things,—in a word, in spirit. 
It may be asked whether translation into some mod- 


jern language would not answer equally well the pur- 


poses of a mental discipline. I answer, no; ard for 
this reason: Translation into French or German does 
not demand anything like equal penetration and energy 
of thought, nor does it require equal vigilance, or afford 
equal scope in training the young to habits of accuracy. 
This is the second point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion ; the use of Latin composition as a training in ac- 
curacy. Unless my observation and reason are wholly 
at fault, the constant attention to meaning, form, ar- 
rangement, construction, and idiom, the incessant care 
and watchfulness that are indispensable at every step, 
tend strongly to the formation of a habit of patient, cau- 
tious, thorough inquiry, tend to beget a kind of intel- 
lectual conscientiousnsss that feels a blunder to be a 
fault, in short, lead the learner to value and strive after 
accuracy. And I maintain that learning to value and 
love accuracy in one thing, a child will be more easily 
led to value and love accuracy in everything. Of course 
accuracy, as a habit of mind, or the resolute and per- 
sistent striving for accuracy in thought and expression, 
cannot be learned from any book, and cannot be got from 
any single study ; but it should be kept steadily in view 
as one of the principal aims of all instruction ; and it 
will be admitted to be a powerful recommendation of 
any exercise, if it can be shown that it contributes to 
eradicate the most prevalent of all intellectual vices. 

Thus far I have examined the object of teaching 
Latin composition without considering its relations to 
the study of Latin itself, and I have sought to justify it 
on the general ground of its disciplinary value, and 
without reference to any particular method. But Latin 
composition should be made auxiliary to the study of 
the Latin language ; and it should be taught in a 
way that will, at the same time, enhance to the ut- 
most its usefulness as an organ of instruction. Now 
what I might call the secondary object in studying Latin 
is the power to read the Latin authors with facility ; and 
the best means for accomplishing that end will be found, 
I think, the best for affording that general intellectual 
training for which the study of the ancient languages is 
thought to be peculiarly suited. More specifically, then, 
the practice of writing Latin should be an aid in read- 
ing Latin. 3 

The requisites for Latin composition are these four: 
1. A mastery of the various forms of inflection ; 2. Vo- 
cabulary ; 3. A knowledge of syntax; 4. A knowledge 
of idiom. 

First, I say, a mastery of inflections. This I might 
assume, and pass over in silence ; but it is not a mat- 
ter of indifference in reference to the first steps in writ- 
ing Latin how the inflections are studied, and accord- 
ingly a few remarks are necessary upon this point. I 
observe, then, first, that it is of great importance both 
for reading and for writing Latin, to accustom the pupil 
from the outset to fix his attention upon the inflectional 
endings. I would then have the endings studied sep- 
arately first in all cases, where this is practicable. Sec- 
ondly, I should provide against a common error in 
young pupils, an error that books designed for teaching 
the elements of Latin often tempt boys into by their 
arrangements (I mean that of making the adjective 
conform in its termination to the termination of the 
noun, in defiance of gender and declension), by requir- 
ing nouns and adjectives of different declensions to be 
inflected together, and by being careful for some time 
not to join those of the same declension. Thus, as 
Ascham says, the “right joining together of substan- 
tives with adjectives” will be effectively taught. | 

Coming now to the verb, two or three points must be 
noticed. I would not have the meaning of the third per- 
son singular and plural, learned as given in the gram- 
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mar, with the subject 4e and ¢hey. This suggestion was 
made to me a few weeks ago, and I have since observed 
that a boy—not too bright, to be sure—was confused in 
translating relative clauses into Latin, on finding that 
he must use the third person of the verb, though the 
subject was not Ae nor they. So in the subjunctive 
mood the learner should be cautioned against learning 
the translations put down in the paradigms, as they are 
altogether misleading. It is better to omit the mean- 
ings altogether, and show by examples in reading how 
subjunctive forms are to be rendered. It is also a mis- 
take to associate, as a boy is apt to do by his grammar, 
ideas of necessity and futurity with the future passive 
participle, ideas which seldom pertain to it in oblique 
cases. This is one of the things that must be unlearned 
about as soon as translation is begun. 

I assume that the learner will be put to reading at 
the earliest moment practicable, as soon, that is, as the 
paradigms of the grammar have been thoroughly learned, 
or even before. The chief object now, both for read- 
ing and in preparation for writing Latin, must be the 
acquisition of a vocabulary, and that not by committing 
to memory the meanings of unconnected words set down 
in columns, but by attentive observation in reading. I 
would recommend that the sections of the grammar 
derivation be now studied, and pupils be instructed to 
enter in columns ruled in a “paper book” for the pur- 
pose, words that occur in the reading lessons, as exam- 
ples illustrating the forms and meanings of the more 
important suffixes. After a time the teacher may write 
on the blackboard a group of words formed from one root ; 
as, credo, credito, creditor, creditrix, creditum, credibilis, credi- 
biliter, credulus, credulitas;; and the meanings of these 
may be asked for. Sometimes it will be well to give a 
root, and require the formation of words; thus from 
the root ara—form words meaning “to plough,” “a 
plough,” “ ploughing,” a “ ploughman.” Let the teacher 
also often call attention to the meaning of words, Let 
him refer the class frequently to different uses of the 
same word in passages that have been read, and some- 
times ask for the meanings of words in parts that are 
new to the class. 

Still further preparation for writing Latin should be 
made by the re-translation, viva voce, of single words, 
phrases, idioms, or even short sentences, in the daily 
lessons in translation and parsing. I know of no way 
so effectual for stimulating attention in reading, when 
a class know that the translation of the lesson is 
to be followed by such an exercise. There are no bet- 
ter means of impressing on the memory the order, the 
construction, and the idiom of Latin, and there is no 
exercise that imparts more freshness and life to a reci- 
tation. There is no good reason why the practice of 
extemporaneous oral translation from English should 
not be carried on concurrently with written translation, 
if there is time for both. 

When in this way the learner has acquired a little vo- 
cabulary, and has gained some knowledge of grammat- 
ical construction, and learned to apply his knowledge, 
he may be set to the task of turning English sentences 
into Latin, on paper, without the aid of his teacher. I 
would, in no case, begin with a manual of exercises to 
be turned into Latin, in which the sentences were not 
based on a portion of a Latin author already read. For 
the sake of being as explicit as possible, at the risk of 
seeming trivial,—since I believe the greatest difficulties 
for teachers and pupils are encountered at the outset, I 
will suppose a class of beginners to take, as their first 
book for translation,—the one that I presume is most fre- 
quently used, the Latin Reader, either Harkness’ or 
Andrews’. I will suppose a part of the introductory ex- 
ercises, illustrating some of the most common principles 
of syntax, and such as can be understood by young pu- 
pils, has been read and studied as I have described. 
That then the Fables and the Anecdotes of Eminent Per 
Sons are taken up in much the same way, but with a 
good deal more attention to idioms, comparing the 
Englihs and the Latin mode of expressing an idea. I 


will suppose, further, that the class have been practiced 
a good deal in rendering Latin phrases and sentences 
just as they stand, without regard to the English order. 
I must pause a moment to make a remark upon the last 
point. I believe there is no way so good for giving the 
learner a sense of the Latin order, and I think it is es- 
pecially valuable as a means of seizing the meaning of 
the original. I believe it is usual in our school-books 
to advise the learner, in attempting to translate a sen- 
tence, to look first for the subject, then for the verb, 
with a predicate noun, or adjective, if any ; next for the 
modifiers of the subject, and lastly for the modifiers of 
the verb. That is, the learner is instructed to derive 
the meaning of his passage from a consideration of the 
grammatical and logical relations of its words. 
Whereas, in fact, these relations can be accurately de- 
termined only from a knowledge of the sense. This 
has always seemed to me an admirable example of that 
rhetorical figureknown in our grammars as Aysteron pro- 
teron, or putting the cart before the horse. 

We come, then, as I was about to say, to the extracts 
from “ Roman History.” These extracts I consider for 
several reasons, but chiefly on account of the simplic- 
ity of the language and construction, especially useful 
for beginners in writing Latin. I know that some 
teachers object to this part of the Latin Reader, as infe- 
rior Latin, and would have their pupils pass over it rap- 
idly, or omit it altogether, fearing, I suppose, “lest the 
child learn, first, an evil choice of words ; then a wrong 
placing of words ; and lastly, an ill framing of the sen- 
tence, with perverse judgment both of words and sen- 
tences.” But for my own part, | have never observed 
that the Latinity of my upper classes has been seriously 
marred by what they remember of the “Roman His- 
tory.” 

Following, then, the suggestions of Ascham, that a 
boy should learn to write Latin by the study and imita- 
tion of some portion of a Latin author, after explanations, 
hints, and cautions, and after reading a passage aloud, 
and requiring some one of the class to repeat it after me, I 
would have the books put aside, and sentences involv- 
ing the words and constructions of the text placed be- 
fore the class for retranslation. Suppose, for the sake 
of illustration, we take the first three lines in the ex- 
tract referred to. The Latin, you will remember, runs 
thus : 

Antiquissimis temporibus Saturnus in Italiam venisse dicttur. 
lbi, haud procul a Faniculo, arcem condidit, eamgue Saturniam 
appellavit. 

On this I would set sentences like the following : 

1. At an early period Saturnus came into Italy. 

2. Saturnus was in Italy. 

3. Saturnus was said to have come into Italy. 

4. In ancient times he is said to have taught the Italians. 

5. He was the first one who founded a citadel. 

6. Not far from the Janiculum he will found citadels, and there 
will teach the Italians agriculture. ; 

7. He was the first one who came into Italy at a very early time. 

The sentences may at first be even simpler than these. 
I will only remark that there is much more danger of 
making them too difficult than too easy. 

I pause here to make a suggestion that may be of 
some value to those teachers who have had less expe- 
rience than myself. It is well to instruct the learner to 
accustom himself to look through a sentence that he has 
to turn into Latin, and try to think it into the Latin 
idiom, and then into the Latin order, before he begins 
the translation of the words. For example, suppose he 
has to translate, “They announce that they will compel 
Orgetorix to plead his cause in chains.” To adapt this 
for translation, he may say first, “ They announce them- 
selves to be going to compel Orgetorix to say his cause 
out of chains” ; and then, “Themselves Orgetorix out 
of chains cause to say about to compel they announce.” 


Relative clauses may soon be added, but not such as 
involve the use of the subjunctive mood. The most 
that I would do with the subjunctive, for a considera- 
ble time, would be to show how it should be translated 
as it occurs in reading. The correction of the sen- 


tences written by the pupils affords the best means of 
supplementing the necessary instruction in syntax in 
reading. Indeed my own observation has convinced me 
that the learner will remember far better the corrections 
of his teacher in his written exercise than remarks made 
to him on the constructions of the text. For this rea- 
son I think the common practice of occupying a consid- 
erable portion of the time of recitation in reading a 
Latin book with questions on the syntax, is wrong. It 
conduces but little to the better understanding of what 
is read, and for beginners is as uninteresting as it is un- 
profitable. 

As the learner passes on to other and more difficult 
Latin, the same method should be followed of framing 
sentences for retranslation of increasing complexity, 
that shall test thoroughly the progress of the learner, 
give broader scope for grammatical instruction, and re- 
quire ever-increasing vigilance in the observation and 
study of the text. How long this method should be 
followed depends of course upon the age, ability and 
progress of the learner. Each one must judge for him- 
self. But when the time comes, the transition to the 
next stage ought not to be difficult: I mean to the trans- 
lation into Latin of passages not based upon what has 
been read. In making this transition passages should 
be set similar in style to what has been recently read, 
and these ought to be themselves translations from 
Latin, made neither too literal nor too free. It is no 
small advantage that in the method that I have been 
recommending, the pupil is enabled to judge for him- 
self of the merits of his work, by comparing his own 
with the original. Of course version may be good 
Latin, though it should actually be quite unlike the orig- 
inal ; and a more useful exercise, or one better calcu- 
lated to excite interest and emulation, can hardly be 1m- 
agined than the comparison and discussion by the teach- 
er, while the class have the original before them, of the 
several renderings by different members. I should like 
to refer to an exceedingly interesting illustration in 
point in Father Newman’s “ Idea of a University.” 
The author is showing the necessity of a knowledge of 
Latin idioms, and he gives six versions of a passage in 
English, in which the words and constructions are al- 
most totally unlike, besides a literal translation which 
shows admirably “ how not to do it.” The passage is 
short, and I will quote it: 

“This is a serious consideration: — Among men, as 
among wild beasts, the taste of blood creates the appetite 
for it, and the appetite for it is strengthened by indulgence. 
Translated word for word into Latin it stand thus: 
Faec est seria consideratio. Inter homines, est inter feras, 
gustus sanguinis creat ejus appetitum et ejus appetitus in- 
dulgentia roberatur. “ Purer Latin as far as diction is 
concerned,” says the author, “ more correct as far as 
syntax, cannot be desired. Every word is classical, 
every construction grammatical: yet Latinity it has 
none. From the beginning to the end it follows the 
English mode of speaking, or English idiom, not the 
Latin.” 

It is not Latin, because, as Ascham says, there is 
“first an evil choice of words; then a wrong 
placing of words, and lastiy an ill framing of the 
sentence.” How can these things be learned except 
from the study of the Latin language in Latin au- 
thors? Manuals and rules may help, and a good 
manual may be made very useful when the learner is 
somewhat advanced, for a review and a resumé of 
what has been observed and learned by careful reading ; 
but an objection that applies to many manuals for teach- 
ing Latin composition is, that they teach a boy to write 
by rule, and frequently make careful and elaborate pro- 
vision to save him the trouble of thinking. 

Finally, the student may be pushed out where he can 
no longer touch bottom. He may be launched upon the 
translation of passages in which the thought and the 
style have no savor of Latin, and in which memory, 
knowledge, judgment, and ingenuity will be strenuously 
exercised. Beyond this I should seriously question the 
wisdom of carrying the practice of Latin composition. 


And I am certain that to attempt anything more in our 
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preparatory schools would prove futile. “The practice 
of Latin theme-writing,” says Archdeacon Denison in a 
letter to the English Commission, to which I referred in 
the first part of this paper, “I should discard. Few 
things, so intrinsically absurd, have, I think, been im- 
ported into school teaching. For it calls upon boys to 
do two things at once which are not compatible—1, to 
think out a subject ; 2, to express their thoughts in a 
language other than that in which they think. The re- 
sult is, as a general rule, what might be expected : that 
they do neither the one nor the other moderately well, 
and that so many themes begin with omnes homines, and 
struggle on, through fourteen gasping and despairing 
lines, to faciunt.” 


A Bit of the Old-time Schools. 


More than thirty years ago, the doctor had added to 
the duties of country physician and squire, the honor of 
a “High committee-man” ; #. ¢., he was one of a worthy 
trio to bear the dignity of school-committee of the town 
of E , for a number of years. It was a weighty 
office, inasmuch as they who held it, — the doctor, the 
minister, and a ponderous Friend,—might ride the cir- 
cuit of the twenty-miles-long town, fulfill all the law re- 
quired as obliging them to visit twenty-five school- 
districts twice, each, during the year; “ find them- 
selves” and their beasts, and jog homeward at 
night, weighted with one dollar fer diem, an hon- 
est weariness, and the profound conviction that 
E groaned in spirit over this progressive ex- 
pense. For, hitherto, such special embassy to the crazy 
old district-boxes which cooped its young and rising 
flocks, had been undreamed of. Who should have 
dreamed of its necessity, when a local prudential com- 
mittee in each district had distributed teachers accord- 
ing to convenience, economy, relationship, and choice, 
from time immemorial! This committee was therefore 
looked upon by the public rather in the light of happy 
travelers, with (town’s) “ spending-money in their pock- 
ets,” abroad on holiday outings. 

It may have been that some of the retiring sea-cap- 
tains and solid farmers began to suspect a little more 
learnin’ than they had been blessed with, would be nota 
dangerous thing to give their offspring with which to 
meet the world and make a mark. At any rate, with 
the appointment of this “ High Committee,” the town 
obliged the examination of district schoolteachers by 
either of the committee (or all), as applicants, might 
present themselves. Indeed, office was a sinecure in 
those days! The teachers used to drop along to be ex- 
amined somewhat as the candidates for Hymen’s yoke 
appeared before the Squire, in odd fashion, and at odd 
and sundry times. And the doctor tied the nuptial 
hard-knot, and took down the school-books between his 
appointment of pills and powders, and professional 
jaunts, just as it happened unto him. 

Among many anecdotes of those experiences, I have 
often heard him, with much pleasantry, recount the fol- 
lowing, as descriptive, I had nearly said, of the aver- 
age education,—though let us believe it was not so bad 
as that, — which E had heretofore employed in 
the district school as it was. This the doctor always 
called 

ADJECTIVE JOHN AND HIS HOUSEHOLD HENS. 

One night, when sitting quite weary after the round of 
a busy day, he discovered a lank, swinging New-Eng- 
lander, clumsy and dusty, making for the house. I 
chose my participle advisedly, for this son of Anak, in- 
stead of opening the gate, slung himself over the fence, 
and jerked up to the open door and rapped, as it seemed, 
all under the same propelling impetus. 

“ Doctor at home? My name is Goodridge, — John 
Goodridge ; Icame to get examined for Deestrick No. 
4. Over to Wixon’s Bridge country, you know. You're 
High Committee, aint you?” 

* Well,” responded the Doctor, “ I’m the fag end of 
it to-night. Come in” ; as he aided along this not over- 


welcome personage and seated him: making immediate 
preparation for disposing of him summarily. As the 
candidate beheld the books marching down toward him, 
he insinuatingly drawled : 

“ Squire, you kin pass me now, as easy as anything, 
you see ; for I’ve kep deestrick 4 three winters, and I 
kin manage the biggest boys they’ve got ; and they know 
jest what I be.” 

Whether his specimen of sentence-building induced 
the immediate survey of his English grammar, which 
followed, I know not. I only remember being told the 
Fourth Book was now opened at Cowper’s “Gilpin,” and 
after reading the page, Mr. Goodridge was desired to 
parse, commencing with the first word. 

“ John? — John is an adjective, and belongs to Gil- 
pin !” stated he, nothing daunted. 

But the Doctor rose. “ Come,” said he; “I cannot 
parse you alone ; come with me to Minister C ‘a® 

Mr. C lived not far above, upon the street, and 
we may soon fancy them at his table, and the books be- 
fore the three. Here John Goodridge repeated his be- 
lief concerning the name of Gilpin ; and perhaps he 
made farther analysis of that memorable ride ; but the 
next I remember, they had him in Thomson’s “ Summer 
Scenes.” Thus: 

“ Home from his morning task the swain retreats, 
His flock before him, stepping to the fold ; 

While the full-uddered mother lows around 

The cheerful cottage, then expecting food,— 

The food of innocence and health! The daw, 

The rook, and magpie to the gray-grown oaks 

That the calm village in their verdant arms 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight; 
Where, on the mingling boughs they sit embowered 


All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene” ; 


Now, how Adjective John disposed of the ten lines 
before the eleventh, was never known to me ; I can only 
vouch for his resolving of the eleventh to first princi- 
ples, according to his understanding. 

Relating this: “ Actually,” said the Doctor, “ the fel- 
low made Thomson’s hens go to roost in his cellar ; 
and this was how he did it: 

“ Underneath is a proposition: household is a noun, 
and governed by underneath ;’ ergo, ‘ Faint underneath 
the household, fow/s convene !’ ” 

We may suppose this was grammar enough ; I believe 
they fared better “ at figures” ; at least, it is to be hoped 
they did, and were able to cipher through the four 
simple rules. 

Maybe at spelling he could have done “‘ exasserbate.” 
But at any rate, he felt its meaning, even unto honest 
“eberlicion,” when Geography in the “ High Commit- 
tee’s” hands had taken him around the world to Africa, 
and he was to return via Good Hope. 

“Where is Cape Town?” was the innocent question 
which evoked his righteous indignation to expression. 
Hitherto yielding and suppliant, now he arose six feet 
in his boots. 

“Do you think,” roared he, “ I’ve kep school in Dees- 
trick No. 4 three winters, and dunno what’s before my 
own eyes? Zhunder/” 

To explain his meaning, I must add, a little hamlet, 
consisting of a long, narrow road, edged quite regularly 
with houses on either side, adjoined the eastern border 
of No. 4., and was familiarly and locally known as 
“Cape street,” many of its settlers being Cape Cod 
people. Hither had hied Adjective John, to many a 
quilting, and apple-paring bee, to say naught of “ fid- 
dlings and breakdowns” in the season ; and now, to be 
questioned by the High Committee if he knew where 
Cape Town was! 

Well, the end of it all came at last, and the result of 
the examination appeared in the refusal of credentials 
to ex-Master John Goodridge,—to his utter astonish- 
ment and dismay. Then he began to beg: “ I’ll study,” 
plead he ; “I'll dig hard at it ;” I'll learn all them 
jessons we've been over ; I’ll—I’ll keep a better school 


for ye than any gal in town /” 


In vain—in vain. Home, toward the far northern bor- 
ders, late in the large hour of a sparkling autumn even- 
ing, plodded Adjective John ; meditating upon the re- 
lentless rule of the refusers of his “ stiffkit” ; and fail- 
ing to see “why he couldn’t keep just as good a school as 
ever he did in his life.” But “ Adjective John (and his 
household hens)”—indeed the doctor and the parson 
keep his memory green unto this very day! _.s, P. B. 


SCIENCE. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


President Bouvé in the chair. After the reading of 
the Secretary’s Report, Prof. W. H. Niles gave an 
outline of the physical features of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He called attention to the more physical 
features such as are found in the mountains. Professor 
Niles stated that he did not begin the study to obtain 
material for scientific lectures, but as an educational 
effort. Nine years ago his attention was called to the 
way in which Physical Geography was taught in the 
schools of this State. He found that it was wrongly 
taught. As the mineralogist must first know minerals, 
so if one would understand Physical Geography he 
must first know the fundamental physical features of a 
country. ; 

This is a knowledge of which even teachers at that 
time were ignorant. Of one hundred and fifty teachers 
assembled in convention at North Adams, not one could 
name either the Housatonic or the Taconic Mountains, 
though both these ranges were in plain sight from the 
room where they were sitting. A fortnight afterwards 
the same question was asked at Pittsfield. Of the two 
hundred and twenty five teachers present, not one was 
able to answer the question except those who had 
learned it from persons present at North Adams. Were 
the teachers to be blamed for this? Not a text-book in 
use at that time gave the desired information. German 
students had books naming both chains of mountains. 
(It should be added that Guizot had not then published 
his books containing a plan of the Appalachian Chain.) 
This need and this deficiency led Professor Niles to 
learn for himself the physical features of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

In the first place, Massachusetts is divided into low- 
land and highland regions. The lowlands are divided 
into the Atlantic Lowlands, and the Connecticut Valley ; 
the highlands into the Green Mountain Highlands, and 
another highland region which has no name. This 
suggests the question, “Is there no need of a survey of 
the State?” The name Massachusetts signifies much 
mountain place, as Wachusett signifies mountain place. 
The axis of the Appalachian Chain, if it has an axis, is 
a valley. The Champlain, Hudson, and Cumberland 
Valleys, are portions of what has been called the great 
Appalachian Valley. Our State is on the eastern slope 
of the Appalachian Range. The Taconic Range on 
the Western border of the State is the highest range in 
the State, and the general slope of the surface is towards 
the coast. This gives a law to assist in remembering 
the height of mountains. There is another law of in- 
crease from the South toward the North. As the 
result of these two laws, the highest mountains are 
found in the Southwest. Greylock, situated between 
the Taconic and Housatonic ranges, seems to contradict 
these laws of increase ; but this is the common situation 
of the loftiest single peaks in the world, Mt. Everest, 
of the Himalaya Mountains, is between two ranges. 

We next notice that the Appalachian Chain has a 
curved axis. The mountains of Massachusetts have 
the same arrangement. There is a curved range start- 
ing from Cape Ann. There is a similar range north of 
the Merrimac. The hills on the Cape and Martha's 
Vineyard, though of loose material, have the same pal- 


allelism. The trap hills of the Connecticut Valley do 
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not have this parallelism, and the hills about Boston 
are a still greater objection to this law of arrangement. 
In order to determine the nature of these hills, it is 
necessary to answer the question, “What is the origin 
of the Quincy Granite?” The trilabite quarry meets 
the granite. Now, how can there be such a long, slen- 
der tongue of slate projecting into the granite unless 
the granite were of eruptive origin? This was shown 
to be true, and we have a range of hills of eruptive origin. 
This shows that two forces united in forming the hills 
of Massachusetts : first, a force of elevation, which is 
shown by the folding of the earth’s surface ; second, an 
eruptive force. These ranges of hills give us the foun- 
dation for all that we have in Physical Geography. 
The Hoosac range is abrupt on the West, but slopes 
gradually on the East, with many interesting valleys. 
The Somerville hills have a regular, even crest ; further 
west, the crest of the hills becomes broken. These facts 
point to the conclusion, that the hills of Massachusetts 
have been modified in three ways—(r1st) by elevation, 
(2nd) by erosion, (3rd) last and least ,by glacial action. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler was called up and said: In re- 
gard to some details, I do not agree with Professor 
Niles. The Braintree rocks are felsite porphyries, not 
granites. Narragansett Bay is a great synclinal valley, 
and I think that this is true of the situa'ion of Boston. 
These things would prove that we belong to the Appa- 
lachian Range. 

Professor Hitchcock made a suggestion in regard to 
aname for the central ridge. The Atlantic lowlands 
are narrow in New England, because there has been a 
submergence of the land. The Banks off Newfound- 
land indicate this. In 1835 Professor Featherstone 
proposed the name “ Atlantic Primary Chain,” but he 
was opposed by Professor Rogers. (See the Geological 
Report of Massachusetts, for ’41 or ’42.) 

Professor Niles explained that he referred to a phys- 
ical, not a geological name. 

Dr. Hunt remarked that he did not doubt that the 
Quincy granite was eruptive. 

Professor Shaler: “In the contract which exists just 
north of the Braintree quarry, I believe we have a result 
of ‘faulting.’ ” 

Dr. T. Serry Hunt: The Boston artesian well and 
its waters. The well on Causeway street, is 1750 feet 
deep. Although so near the sea, the water is not at all 
like sea-water. From the analysis of the water, I have 
concluded that it has the same composition as the pale- 
ozoic sea-water, which contained a comparatively large 
proportion of the chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 
The water contains twenty-two parts in a thousand of 
solid matter. Of this, one-fourth is chloride of calcium. 


LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Mode. 


The same “confusion worse confounded ” prevails in 
our grammars respecting the nature of Mode. I will 
hot occupy space in giving illustrations at length. The 
following may suffice : 

“ Mode is the manner in which the action, the being, or the state 
is asserted."—S. S. Greene. 

“Mode is a term used to denote the manner in which the verb is 
employed.”— WelJs. 

“Mode is that property of verb which shows how the act or state 
is referred to its subject."—Kerl. 

The above is a fair illustration of the manner in which 
the grammars, generally, define Mode. 

Do these definitions give us a clear conception of 
what is meant by grammatical mood? I think not. 
But it seems to me, that here, as in the case of other 
points in Etymology, a clear definition is quite possible. 

1. Mode is a form of the verb used to show Aow this 
action or state predicated is thought of. 

2. This form consists,— 


(1) Of a variation in the verb itself—Zoves, love, to 
love, loving. 


(2) In combining the infinitive with the following 
forms, called auxiliaries,—Am, do, have, may, can, will, 
Shall, must ; was, did, had, might, could, would, should, 
ought, need. 

Thus,— 

May or might work. 
Can or could work. 
Shall or should work, 
Will or would work. 
Must work. 

Must needs work. 
Does or did work. 

Is or was to work. 
Has or had to work. 
Ought to work. 

Now it will be noted that #, the sign of the infinitive, 
is omitted with may, does, can, shall, will, and must. In 
the time to come it will doubtless be omitted with ought, 
since this word has already lost its original meaning as 
a principal verb. 

3. The verb ode is defective in Mode, the indicative 
form being supplied by another root ; viz., és. 

4. As Mode is a form, we, of course, have as many 
Modes in our languageas there are verb-/orms used for 
the purpose above indicated. The language itself, and 
not the grammars, must and does determine the num- 
ber of Modes. There can be nothing arbitrary about 
it. There are just as many as the danguage has, and it 
is manifest from the above illustrations that the number 
is quite large. 

5. These forms may be conveniently ¢c/assified as fol- 
lows : 

1. /udicative Forms. 
Does work. 
2. Potential Forms. 
May or might work. 
Can or could work. 
Shall or should work. 
Will or would work. 
Must or must needs work. 
Has or had to work. 
Is or was to work. ; 
3. Subjunctive Form. 
(if he) work. 
4. [mperative Form. 
(do you) work. 
5. /ufinitive Form. 
To work. 
6. Participial Form. 
Working. 

It will be objected that the Sinden is to work, 
has to work, and ought to work, are not Modes of 
the verb. I answer, they most certainly are. For 
it must be noted that these forms are organic verbal 
structures, not mechanical combinations of words. The 
form, is to work, as in the sentence, “ He és to work 
for two dollars a day,” is not the verb és, used in its 
normal sense and coupled with the infinitive 40 work ; 
but these two constituents are, if I may so speak, chem- 
ically combined, and in this compound the infinitive 
form has lost its infinitive force, and the verb fo de has 
lost entirely its original and normal signification, 

Thus, these three words, thus combined, become 
one verbal organism, to express, now, the potential idea 
of obligation or duty. So of the other forms given 
above. 

It may be said, that in these forms the infinitive sign 
is retained. I answer, this argues nothing, since the in- 
finitive form, as above said, loses here all its infinitive 


force. 


Works. 


GENDER. 
(Reply to “L. W.”, page 221.) 

“ Is the word author in the masculine gender because it termi- 
nates in or, or because it is the name of a male ?” 

It is of the masculine gender because it has a form 
(viz. or), which indicates a male. 

“ While in the Latin the form of the word determines its gender 
almost regardless of its meaning, it seems to me that the reverse 
is true in the English language, and that the meaning is more im- 
portant in any system of classification.” 


Here is another illustration of the ever-recur- 


ring mistake of confounding grammar and logic. 


Etymology is one thing, Lexicography is another and 
different thing. Grammatical gender is a form in all 
languages. In some languages it is, in some instances, 
a form used merely to indicate grammatical concord, 
and regardless of natural sex ; in other languages it is 
a form used to indicate natural sex, and regardless of 
grammatical concord. In all it is simply and only a 
form. 
(Reply to “ R.”, page 221.) 

I think the word Queen is a modification of the word 
King, based upon a change of the &-mute, as clo¢he be- 
comes clad, and as beef becomes beeves. Am I wrong? 
It was under this view of the case that I called the above 
gender-forms. Of course the words doy, son, brother, 
have no corresponding feminine forms, as the words 
girl, daughter, sister, have no masculine forms. That 
is, several nouns in our language have only one gender- 
form. 

The old word Ai# was undoubtedly a true gender- 
Jorm, but this form is now obsolete, and the one we 
have in its place seems to have lost, along with its 
old form, its old limited significance as a gender-form. 
Is it still a “ ive” gender-form? Does it indicate any- 
thing about sex? Who is that lady? /¢ is Miss A. 
Who is that gentleman? /¢ is Mr. B. What is that 
metal? J? is lead. 


Good Words from Educators. 


H. F. HARRINGTON, Supt. Schools New Bedford, Mass. — 
Intensely anxious that we stould have an educational publica- 
tion in New England, able and independent enough to meet the 
demands of the day in reference to the great cause, as ready to 
detect and stigmatize defects as to laud merits in the school sys- 
tem and the schools, and with authoritative voice to point out bet- 
ter ways, I have hailed the advent of the JoURNAL with ardent 
satisfaction. It has sprung into being under the most favorable 
auspices, and has already exhibited such a measure of ability, 
freshness, and vivacity in its papers and editorials, and of invalu- 
able fullness in its details of school affairs in the several New- 
England States, as to give an admirable prestige of its future. 

ALBERT B. WATKINS, Ph.D., Principal Hungerford Col- 
legiate Institute, New York.—I am not willing to be without the 
JourNAL. I consider it one of the very best of the educational 
papers in the country. I valued the College Courant highly, and 
when it was merged in the JOURNAL I feared that the subscribers 
must be losers ; but without any disparagement to the Courant, we 
have been and are greatly the gainers. 

JOSEPH C. JONES, Supt. Schools, Pontiac, Mich.—The New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for May Ist has not reached 
me yet. It is too valuable to me to lose a number. Its value in- 
creases with each week’s issue. 


B. M. RE YNOLDS.—Y our enterprise is a grand one, and I 
really hope you will meet with large success. Can’t you, by-and- 
by, enlarge and make your paper somewhat national in its scope ? 

HENRY SABIN, Supt. City Schools, Clinton, Jowa.—1 think 
you are giving us the best educational journal of the Union. 

VIRG/L C. DIBBLE, Charleston, S. C.—Allow me to say 
that I prize the JouRNAL very highly, and would not willingly be 
deprived of its weekly visits. The editor and publisher deserve 
the congratulations of all friends of education. 


A. J. SANBORN, Principal Bernardstown Academy, Mass.— 
The NEW ENGLAND is the best educational journal I have ever 
seen. 


MISS M. A. ALLEY writes thus from Marblehead, Mass., 
May 13th, 1875: Please find enclosed three dollars, my subscrip- 
tion for “OuR JOURNAL.” I felt sorry to lose my old friend that 
I had known so many years, but I must say, I like this new one 
that comes to me every week much better; and have already re- 
ceived more than the worth of the subscription in the pleasure I 
have had while reading it. 


Amonc the popular fallacies which obstruct the de- 
mand for the training of the teacher for his work is—1. 
That any one who pleases has a right to teach. 2. 
That any one is good enough to teach elementary 
subjects. 3. That he who knows a subject can teach it. 
4. That exceptional success in teaching implies average 
success. 5. That cramming is teaching.—London Four. 


— An old lady, hearing somebody say the mails 
were irregular, said: “It was just so in my young days 
—no trusting any of ’em:” 


~ 
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Boston, Mass., May 22, 1875. 


Tue Norfolk County Teachers’ Association will hold 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting at East Weymouth, 
Massavhusetts, on Friday and Saturday, June, 4th and 
sth. The exercises will consist of able papers and dis- 
cussions, and will be presided over by F. W. Freeborn, 
Esq., of Hyde Park. 


Our readers will notice that the New-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, in its WEEKLY ISSUES, contains 
more reading matter than any other educational. paper 
in the world. As to the comparative value of the ar- 
ticles, we are quite willing to allow our readers to be the 
judges. Our State columns have already presented, in 
the four months of our publication, more valuable mate- 
rial than appeared in a whole year in all of the educa- 
tional journals which were merged in Tue New Enc- 
LAND. 


Many of Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody’s friends cele- 
brated with her her seventieth birthday, on Saturday 
last, at Cambridge. It was a delightful occasion to the 
favored ones present, and the thousands of her friends 
will congratulate her that she is so young, so vigorous, 
and so heartily devoted to the interests of child-educa- 
tion. We unite with all lovers of a true education in 
seeking the blessings of long life and health for our 
friend, not only for her own but for the children’s sake. 


Our readers will learn with pleasure that in answer 
to the request of many letters, we have secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. L. W. Russell, of Providence, to whom 
reference was made in our columns a few weeks ago, to 
write several articles upon the subject of English Com- 
position. The first article of the series will appear in 
our issue of May 29, and as all public school teachers 
should enjoy the reading of these papers on this impor- 
tant topic, we invite our subscribers to recommend the 
New-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTion to their asso- 
ciates who do not now enjoy the privilege of paying for 
and reading our paper. It is proper here to refer to the 
unexampled success which has marked the first four 


months’ history of the N. E. JournaL oF EDUCATION. 
Our subscription list, which was large at the outset, has 
a steady growth of from 200 to 400 names per week, 
and our letters of endorsement are full of good cheer. 
Our readers are among the most successful educators of 
America, and our advertisers are the most prominent 
and enterprising publishers and business men in the 
land. It is to subserve the interests of our fellow-teach- 
ers that we have undertaken this enterprise. The 
JourNAL oF Epucatiovn, in its management and in its 
success, belongs to the teachers of the country, and re- 
lying upon their public spirit as well as professional zeal, 
we shall labor most heartily to secure for them the best 
educational paper in the world. 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


In answer to the demands of teachers and school- 
officers, we have opened a Bureau of Supplies, by means 
of which teachers will be able to secure schools, and 
school-officers and others can secure teachers. The 
agencies of this character in the Middle and Western 
States have been an invaluable medium of communica- 
tion and of assistance to those who sought schools or 
teachers ; and to assist and facilitate such an exchange 
of wants and supplies, we have now made complete ar- 
rangements for such a department of exchange, in con- 
nection with the New-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION. As we have such direct communication with the 
great body of teachers and educators in New England, 
and with a very large and increasing constituency in the 
South and West, we believe that our facilities for aiding 
teachers are greater than those of any similar agency in 
the country ; and in the management of this important 
business we shall endeavor to give to all applicants such 
facts and information concerning teachers and schools 
as shall be most reliable and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, and to conduct all our affairs in this department 
on a strictly business basis, consulting only the interests 
of the parties concerned in the transaction. Our plans 
are set forth in our cireulars, which will be sent to all 
applicants. In this connection we may state that we 
have now fitted up additional offices for the purpose of a 
Teachers’ Exchange, at 16 Hawley street, Boston, and 
we invite our friends in and out of New England to 
make themselves at home with us at our educational 
headquarters. The editor and publisher, and our gen- 
tlemanly business agent, so well known to the teachers 
of New England, F. B. Snow, Esq., will welcome and 
aid all who may call. Address, for circulars of Bureau 
of Education, F. B. Snow, Esq., Manager, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENT HARRINGTON wishes us to amend 
our report of his sayings and doings at the meeting of 
Superintendents, at Boston, as reported in the THE 
JouRNAL last week. As we can endorse and second his 
amendments, we shall allow our able friend to speak for 
himself : 

I am teported to have said that the ventilation of most of the 
primary school-houses i# this district is abominably bad. As the 
meeting occurred in Boston, I am thus made to appear to have 
specially selected the school-houses of that city for my animadver- 
sion. Where, in all probability, the primary, as well as all other of 
its school-houses, are less amenable to censure in that regard, as a 
whole, than those of any other part of the State. I spoke of pri- 
mary school-houses everywhere. I had in view the fact, well 
known to every faithful and observing educator, that while large 
and pretentious High and Grammar schools have generally well- 
considered systems of ventilation, the humbler primary school- 
houses into which, perhaps, little children are crowded by the hun- 
dreds, have only an apology for a system of ventilation, or very 
likely no attempt to secure it except by the doors and windows. 
This is equally true of the average “ country” school-house. 

I am also reported to have said that “the condition of the out- 
houses in three or four of our public schools is indescribably bad.” 
If the types had said three or four shousand instead of “three or 
four,” they would have come nearer the mark. I cannot express 
the mingled indignation and disgust I feel, in view of our grandil- 
oquent boasts about our public schools, at the condition — more 
characteristic of beasts than human kind, as one would think — in 


which these indispensable attachments to most school-houses are 


suffered to remain. Let me be allowed to say ‘three or four 
thousand school-houses, instead of “ three or four,” and believe 
me, truly yours, HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


In his report to the Vice-minister of Education, the 
Hon. David Murray, superintendent of schools and col- 
leges in Japan, says, in relation to the use of foreign 
languages in the institutions under his control, that it 
must be fully understood that the efforts to carry for- 
ward the national education in the languages of Europe 
are only temporary expedients. Just as in the Middle 
Ages, he argues, in Europe the Latin was employed as 
the learned language for imparting the education of 
that day, so at present, in Japan, the English, French, 
and German must be regarded as the temporary media 
for the introduction of new branches of learning. From 
the very nature of things, only a very limited number 
can ever receive their education through these lan- 
guages. Hence. the few thus educated must in turn 
be employed to impart their acquisitions in the vernacu- 
lar, to their less favored countrymen. They must be 
looked upon as the future educators of the nation. 
They must show the better methods for developing the 
industrial resources of the country. And having them- 
selves enjoyed the advantages of a higher intellectual 
and moral culture, they must assume the task of adapt- 
ing what is good in this new civilization to the wants 
and circumstances of their country. 


The American Register, printed at Paris, just received, 
publishes an article on the feasibility of reviving the 
scheme once favored by Napoleon III. for a Nicaragua 
interoceanic canal. It may be well enough for the 
people of France to discuss this important subject from 
the standpoint of the long-ago exploded project of the 
late Emperor ; but every intelligent school-boy in Amer- 
ica, at least those who read the newspapers, knows that 
the problem of connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific will not be solved by a plan so imperfect 
and so fraught with impracticable elements. Every 
subject of this nature possesses a degree of interest to 
our teachers, since it opens the way to a wider range of 
knowledge and adds to the source of information from 
which they must draw if they would faithfully discharge 
their duty. In this connection, it is gratifying to note 
that the most practicable, and in fact the only really 
feasible routes yet surveyed for an interoceanic canal, 
have been discovered and explored by officers of the 
United States Navy. Bayard Taylor once went out of 
his way, in complimenting the officers of a foreign man- 
of-war, to institute a comparison, intimating that our 
own naval officers are comparatively ignorant men. 
While it is not necessary here to use either time or 
space to refute this implication, the patient, scientific 
work that marked the surveys of Captain Selfridge and 
of other officers of our navy in connection with the 
question of connecting the waters of the two oceans by 
a canal, will ever stand as a monument to their enter- 
prise, learning, and real patriotism. 


Boston is working out the vexed problem of “ What 
shall be done with the School Committee.” The 
School Board is now too large, as everybody knows, 
and feels. There are ene hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers. Nearly half as large a body as the General Court 
of Massachusetts, as the Congress of the United States, 
or the two Houses of Parliament. This body is now 
elected by the people, six members from each ward, 
and one-third vacate office annually. The objections 
to the present constitution are: first, that the increase 
in size has reduced the quality and tone of member- 
ship ; second, that the increase has reduced its efficien- 
cy ; and third, that the large number of members allows 
the free exercise of political trickery and wire-pulling, 
even in the pure atmosphere of Boston, in the election of 
the members of the Board. 

These evils may be remedied in several ways, and 
many men have many minds as to the best way. The 
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School Committee themselves have declared that in 
their judgment the best plan is to reduce the Board to 
twenty-four members, to hold office for three years, one- 
third, as now, to vacate annually. This Board, they 
think, should be elected by the people, and when in 
power, shall have the “supervision and direction of the 
public schools,” “ shall elect a Superintendent of Schools 
and a Board of Supervisors, consisting of not more than 
six members, and shall define their duties and fix their 
compensation,” and shall annually elect all teachers in 
the public schools. This plan meets the approval of 
the City Council, and has received the endorsement of 
the popular branch of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. 

It has met with opposition however in the Senate. 
The Senators are of the opinion that a School Board 
for Boston should consist of thirty-six rather than twen- 
ty-four members, and in order to avoid to a certain 
extent the inevitable results of ward politics, it is pro- 
posed that two-thirds of this number shall be elected 
by wards, and that twelve shall be elected by the peo- 
ple at large, thus giving to the whole city the choice of 
one-third of the managers of its public school interests. 

In this matter we agree most heartily with the 
amended bill of the Senate. The number proposed re- 
moves the Board from the imputations of partisanship 
and cliquism, and also from the possible corruptions so 
often attached to commissions in the management of 
the affairs of large cities. In the election by wards is 
recognized the popular sovereignty element in the 
proper expression of the people in the choice of those 
who shall have a part in the management of their local 
affairs. By the election of one-third of the Board, at 
large the theory of the selection of the fittest may have 
its proper place and influence, and the plan will un- 
doubtedly retain some of the best men, whom party pol- 
itics or local prejudice might leave at home. While the 
ward representatives will fully understand and care. for 
the interests of their local constituency, as well as the 
general good, the committee elected at large, being 
responsible to the whole constituency of the city, will 
conserve the interests of the whole more especially, 
without overlooking the local wants of districts or indi- 
viduals. In fact, we have in this constitution of the 
school-board as proposed the very elements of the legis- 
lative assemblies of the best governments of the world, 
the popular and the conservative branches united in 
one. We believe that the amended bill commends itself 
to the good sense of legislators and the people, and we 
most earnestly hope that it will become the law of the 


city. 


IF a good name is better than great riches, THE NEw 
ENGLAND may boast of something better than great 
possessions. We are well aware of the danger which 
comes from having all the world speak well of one, but 
we presume that such a fortune never came to an ed- 
itor, a school-teacher, or a parish priest. As it is, we 
heartily enjoy the good words which come to us from 
all quarters, and none are more valued than an en- 
grossed copy from Superintendent Small, of Salem, 
secretary of the Association of Superintendents of New 
England, of a resolution passed at the recent meeting 
of that body in Boston : 


Resolved, That the School Superintendents of New England 
have witnessed with pleasure the establishment of the NEw-ENG- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpucATIoN; and, recognizing its able man- 
agement and the great value of its editorial and contributed arti- 
cles to the public school-teachers of New England, we give the 
JOURNAL our hearty and emphatic endorsement, and pledge our- 
selves to use our influence to increase its circulation and aid its 
management. 


Thanks, gentlemen ; we know of no better way to 
prove the value of words than by the excellent deeds 
which you promise in our behalf. 


ACCORDING to the provisions of the laws of Japan, all 
students sent abroad at. the public expense are under 
the control of the central department of education. 


There are two classes of students sent abroad: one 
called freshmen, or the second class,—and the other the 
first class, the former to be selected from among the 
graduates of academies, and the latter from among the 
graduates of colleges. In order to become a student 
abroad, an examination is passed and certificates of good 
moral character produced. The limit of the period for 
students abroad of the second class is five years, and 
that of the first, three years. The number of second- 
class students is limited to 150, and that of the first 
class to 30. While abroad, such students are under the 
supervision of the ministers resident in the respective 
countries. 


Resolutions 
OF THE NEW-ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Owing to lack of space in our columns last week, we 
failed to print the resolutions passed by the New-Eng- 
land School Superintendents at the recent meeting in 
Boston. 

National Bureau of Education. 

During the business hour Mr. Philbrick offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the National Bureau of Education, in its work of 
collecting and distributing annually, through printed reports and 
circulars, a vast amount of reliable and useful information respect- 
ing the condition and progress of education both in our own 
and in foreign countries, has accomplished in the most satisfactory 
manner, so far as the limits of its means will permit, the objects for 
which it was established ; and that we regard it as an indispensa- 
ble instrumentality for the promotion of education throughout the 
country. 

The resolution was ably seconded ina speech by Su- 
perintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, and was 
adopted unanimously. 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. J. W. Simonds, of New Hampshire, then offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this body, the labors of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Gen. John Eaton, in 
promoting the educational interests of all sections of our country, 
through the agency of the Bureau of Education, have been emi- 
nently wise and efficient, and that they merit and receive our cor- 
dial approbation. 

This resolution was adopted without discussion. 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

The superintendents gave expression to their views 
as to the Centennial at Philadelphia and an Educational 
Congress, in the following resolves, offered by Mr. 
Phipps, both of which were adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That we deem it extremely desirable that there should 
be a full, complete, and systematic representation of the educa- 
tional interests of the country at the appreaching Centennial Ex- 
position to be held at Philadelphia; and that we pledge our cor- 
dial coéperation for the accomplishment of this object. 


Resolved, That we approve the proposition of helding an inter- 
national educational congress in connection with the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stone, of Springfield, then offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of one 
from each State represented in this body, to memorialize Congress 
in behalf of the continuance and liberal support of the National 
Bureau of Education. 

The president appointed as that committee: Mr. A. 
P. Stone, of Massachusetts ; Hon. Warren Johnson, of 
Maine ; Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island ; 
Hon. J. W. Simonds, of New Hampshire ; Hon. Ed- 
ward Conant, of Vermont ; Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut. 


Lorp Linpsay, who organized and accompanied a 
private English expedition to Mauritius, for the purpose 
of observing the recent transit of Venus, there caught 
the “Mauritius fever,” and is now obliged to stay in 
Italy to recruit. 


O, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad from monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.—Aurns. 


Mark Twain On Spelling. ° 


“a BREEZY, UNFETTERED ORIGINALITY.”—*“Kow” AND 
“ ORANGGERTANG.” 


There was a spelling match at the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn., last week, and Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) being called on for 
a few preliminary remarks, spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 have been honored with the 
office of introducing these approaching orthographical 
solemnities with a few remarks. The temperance cru- 
sade swept the land some time ago, that is, that vast 
portion of the land where it was needed, but it skipped 
Hartford. Now comes this new spelling epidemic, and 
this time we are stricken. So I suppose we needed the 
affliction. I don’t say we needed it, for I don’t see any 
use in spelling a word right, and never did. I mean I 
don’t see any use in having a uniform and arbitr 
way of spelling words. We might as well make all 
clothes alike and cook all dishes alike. Sameness is 
tiresome ; variety is pleasing. I have a correspondent 
whose letters are always a refreshment to me, there is 
such a breezy, unfettered originality about his orthogra- 
phy. He always spells Kow with a large K. Now 
that is just as good as to spell it with a small one. It 
is better. It gives the imagination a broader field, a 
wider scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, vague, 
impressive new kind of a cow. Superb effects can be 
produced by variegated spelling. - Now there is Blind 
Tom, the musical prodigy. He always spells a word 
according to the sound that is carried to his ear. And 
he is an enthusiast in orthography. When you give 
him a word, he shouts it out—puts all his soul into it 
I once heard him called upon to spell orang-outang 
before an audience. He said,—“ O, r-a-n-g, orang, 
g-e-r, ger, orangger, t-a-n-g, tang, orangger tang!” Now 
a body can respect an orang-outang that spells his 
name in a vigorous way like that. But the feeble dic- 
tionary makes a mere kitten of him. In the old times 
people spelled just as they pleased. That was the right 
idea. You had two chances at a stranger then. You 
know a strong man from a weak one by his iron-clad 
spelling, and his hand-writing helped you to verify your 
verdict. Some people have an idea that correct spelling 
can be taught—and taught to anybody. Thatis a mistake. 
The spelling faculty is born in a man, like poetry, 
music, and art. It is a gift; it isa talent. People who 
have this gift in a high degree only need to see a word 
once in print, and it is forever photographed upon their 
memory. They cannot forget it. People who haven’t 
it must be content to spell more or less like—like thun- 
der—and expect to splinter the dictionary. wherever 
their orthographical lightning happens to strike. There 
are 114,000 words in the unabridged dictionary. I 
know a lady who can spell only 180 of them right. 
She steers clear of all the rest. She can’t learn any 
more. So her letters always consist of those constantly 
recurring 180 words. Now and then, when she finds 
herself obliged to write upon a subject which necessi- 
tates the use of some other words, she—well, she don’t 
write on that subject. I have a relative in New York 
who is almost sublimely gifted. She can’t spell any 
word right. There is a game called Verbarium. A 
dozen people are each provided with a sheet of paper, 
across the top of which is written a long word like ka- 
leidoscopical, or something like that, and the game is 
to see who can make up the most words out of that in 
three minutes, always beginning with the initial letter of 
that word. Upon one occasion the word was coffer- 
dam. When time was called everybody had built from 
five to twenty words, except this young lady. She had 
only one word—calf. We all studied a moment and 
then said, ‘“‘ Why, there is no 7 in cofferdam ” 
examined her paper. To the eternal honor of that 
uninspired, unconscious, sublimely-independent soul be 
it said, she had spelt that word “caff!” If anybody 
here can spell calf any more sensibly than that, let him 
step to the front and take his milk. The insurrection 
will now begin. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Lowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. Asa lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools, and what our schools should do for us,” 
has been received with great favor in- the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 
that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, school 
superintendents and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear so able a lecturer on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello countv, 


Towa, until June 15, when he will start for the East. 


Then we — 


| | 
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Truth. 
BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


How vastly important, and yet how little dwelt upon 
comparatively, is the element of in a child! I 
don’t mean the bare fact of “not telling lies,” but the 
morale of it, the manipulating of the intricate threads 
which go to build up a character for integrity. When 
once one gets launched on this prolific theme, you al- 
most expect a treatise on creeds and doctrines—and, 
indeed, creeds and doctrines are worth little unless their 
foundation is this firm rock. But it is not my intention 
to treat of “total depravity” aud say that falsehood and 
sin are inherent ; neither am I going to aver that every- 
thing may be overlooked under certain conditions ; but 
I am going to state broadly that ‘ruth in a child is the 
one beautiful thing before which all else fades, and with- 
out which, as an element of character, all the knowl- 
edge of profoundest philosophy would avail little. 

When the little fellows come to you from the four- 
quarters of the earth, as it were, each from under such 
influences as you are entirely ignorant of, how shall you 
know what example or temptation has done for him? 
Believe me, the true teacher has a task before her to 
settle within her own mind the plan to be pursued for 
each, and to deduce the facts from what is before her. 
No amount of simple statements to her little charge 
will be of much use unless substantiated by example 
somewhere ; that is, the mere telling a boy he “ mustn’t 
lie,” doesn’t do a great deal of good ; it must be enforced 
by some method which shall convey to that little mind 
the sin of it. This is supposing that the child has not 
been under any rigid discipline at home, and, alas! that 
is the status of seven-eighths of those with whom we 
have’ to deal. How, then, shall the teacher, in the best 
and most effective manner bring the subject, with all its 
weight, to their comprehension ? 

I think that the course advocated in a previous article 
on “ Devotional Exercises,” etc., is a grand key to this 
much-to-be-desired consummation ; it is almost impos- 
sible for the little fellows to listen as intently as they 
do and drink in the delicious beauty of the marvelous 
Bible stories, without being impressed, though it may 
be unconscionsly, with the moral attributes which go to 
make them what they are. Each little listener is mak- 
ing his own creed, but ¢ruth lies at the foundation. Is 
that paradoxical? It is easy to talk about a virtue, as 
it is about everything else, when you have so much to 
help you explain your meaning ; and the little ductile 
mind grasps much more than the mete story. Boys will 
be boys the world over, but one thing will make one 
set of boys, and another, another. That’s the way the 
world goes, and it requires no small amount of insight 
and discretion to see just how the wheel is turning. 


In looking over my memoranda of incidents, I find 
the following, which made a powerful impression on me 
at the time, and which may not be uninteresting as il- 
lustrating my point. 

In a certain school in our “circle” was a little girl, 
fair and bright, in whose welfare her parents seemed 
much interested, and who was to all appearance one of 
whom both teachers and parents might well be proud. 
“ Dolly” frequently brought little presents of fruit and 
flowers to her teacher, so that when she came one bright 
morning announcing that it was her birth-day and 
that her father had given her some money with which 
to treat the “whole of the teachers,” the fact raised 
no,comment though the amount did. “Where was the 
money ?”— she had spent it, she said, and “the man 
was going to bring over the things at recess” Now 
you see, teachers are not the notoriously overlooked set 
many people think they are, and this gentleman’s recog- 
nition of them in this pleasant way was a very agree- 
ble thing ; and you may be sure, that day, the rules en- 

ou ing a recess from abor were strictly adhered to! 


and we congregated in due season, especially as we 


saw the “man” coming in with huge bundles. A hasty 
opening of them disclosed to our astonished vision nuts 
of various kinds, all cracked, raisins, oranges, cocoanut 
cakes, candies, etc., etc., and, seating ourselves on the 
tops of the desks, we spent our quarter of an hour of 
freedom genially and happily. Putting “ Dolly” in the 
midst, we all deferred to her as queen of the festivities, 
and were only too sorry when the time was up, and we 
hadn’t, amongst us, been able to demolish the whole 
of the goodies. Now, considering how much we had 
enjoyed, we voted a note of thanks to the generous 
donor, and I was deputed to write it; and it was the 
finding of this note which brought the affair to my 
mind. I quote it: 


“ Dear Sir :— Having refreshed ourselves with the “ birth-day 
treat,” we feel called upon to express our hearty thanks for the 
same. We, as teachers, enjoy these occasions with our children 
very much, and when they are so thoughtfully and substantially 
romans before us, the enjoyment is much heightened. Hoping 
that Dolly was as much gratified as we were, and that we may 
one day see you upon the school committee, we remain yours very 
respectfully, etc. a 


This note was duly signed, sealed, and delivered to 
Dolly at noon, who seemed very happy to take it to her 
father. On coming to school in the afternoon, one of 
our number was very much astonished to find the iden- 
tical note upon the ground, soiled and stamped in the 
dust, her own name upon it attracting her attention. 
She picked it up and brought it to us, and from it I 
made a copy for future reference. Alas and alas! the 
next day came the grief-stricken father, informing us 
that Dolly had stoden the money, five dollars, spent it as 
suited her best, and made all these false representations 
tous! From what a height had she fallen! Neither 
her father or teacher had any idea of the deceit rank- 
ling like loathsome weeds in that young heart! 

It was a sad scene for all the actors in it, and opened 
up to all the necessity for most stringent endeavors to 
implant firmly and surely the root and groundwork of 
truth in every immortal soul ! 


Spring. 


[For a class of little ones, in two divisions. } 


All.—Spring, spring, beautiful spring 
Is come, is come, is come! 

First Division.—On the hills the grass is springing, 
Second Division.—On the trees the birds are singing. 
First——All the air is soft with showers, 
Second.—Fields and woods are bright with flowers ; 
All.—All things beauty and gladness bring, 

With spring returning, delightsome spring. 
First.—Spring, spring, 
Second.—Lovely spring, 
All.—Welcome, welcome, welcome spring ! 


First.—Carefully turn the furrowed land, 
Second.—Scatter the seed on every hand, 
First.—Faithful labor is never in vain, 
Faithful sowing shall harvest gain ; 
Second.—Heaven shall send the sun and rain, 
Crown the autumn with store of grain. 
All.—Trust, trust, heaven shall send 
Bounteous blessings without end. 


[More Slowly.] 
First.—Childhood, 
Second.— Springtime, 
All— Sow the seed 


In the youthful heart. 
First.—Christ will nourish, 
Second.—It will flourish, 
A/ll.—And new life impart. 
First.—Sinking in our hearts all glowing, 
Shall spring up this heavenly sowing, 
And through storm and sunshine growing, 
Second.—By and by the fruit shall be 
Fruit the angels love to see, 
Ripe for immortality. 
All.—And the angels, 
Happy angels, 
Radiant angels, 
Glad shall come, 
Gathering the blest harvest home. 
[Very slowly.] 


Bearing us to heaven, our home. 


A Model Kindergarten. 


MRS. D, H. CRUTTENDEN, 


We wish all the dear mothers in this famed city of 
Boston, would visit the Kindergarten School, corner of 
Somerset and Allston streets, taught by Miss Lucy H. 
Symonds. 

We have spent part of two mornings there most prof- 
itably and delightfully. Such a lovely, attractive room ; 
the walls lined with just such pictures as little folks love 
to see, and then there are tasteful brackets holding vases 
filled with graceful vines. The windows have bright 
plants in them, many in blossom, and—what do you 
think ?—each plant is owned by some little boy or girl, 
and every child has a cunning little watering pot, for 
the special benefit of his, or her own plant. Could any- 
thing be more sensible and noteworthy, than to teach 
children to love and pet flowers in this too matter-of- 
fact, money-making age? God’s messengers, they are, 
you know, dear mother, teacher, and Superintendents 
of Schools, —for to you all I appeal. Who can tell what 
blessed, loving messages your little one, and your pupils 
may receive, as they tend and water plants in the Kind- 
ergarten, and Primary Schools of your city? Who can 
compass the far-reaching influence it may have upon a 
spoilt, unruly boy, taught and encouraged to watch with 
longing eyes, for the exquisite blossom God sends to 
reward him? 

On one side of this marvelous school-room, we no- 
ticed, with secret approval, a famous blackboard with 
an artistic group of faces drawn in outline and on the 
opposite side of the room, there stood a case with 
drawers and glass door ; said case, we found by investi- 
gation, was filled with all kinds of useful and attractive 
school od7ects, and materials for Kindergarten use. 

Would we not have liked such an attractive room in 
which to learn, all of us, when we were little folks, and 
just such a teacher too, as Miss Symonds,—so gentle, 
patient and sensible, and a sweet singer beside all the 
rest? You need only to look into the face of such a 
teacher to understand the secret of the bright, interested 
faces, and pleasant voices of the dear little boys and 
girls, placed so judiciously under care, by the provision 
and tact of your school officers. 

Our own little boy of seven, who was present with us, 
was a pretty good and candid critic, when he said to us 
confidentially, “Why, mamma, this school is just like 
play, and yet they count and learn lots of useful things, 
don’t they?” 

Dear mothers, school patrons and officers, go for 
yourselves and witness this Kindergarten, so gener- 
ously appointed by your City Board. It is doing a 
God-like mission for the /ew (too few!) precious little 
ones allowed to attend. After you have been there, 
and seen, admired, and approved as we did, talk the 
matter over with the good husband,—perhaps he is a 
member of the Board of Education ; all the better if he 
chance to be, because then you have a secret leverage 
in the board yourself, quite potent enough too, if you 
will rightly use it, to secure Kindergartens to every 
child in Boston between three and seven years old. 

We are from New York : so you see we have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, but we have a boy of our 
own to train and educate aright, and no one but a 
mother knows, who has seen its workings and results, 
what a public blessing and benefaction a Kindergarten 
may be, and is, to those of whom Christ said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


—In reply to a young writer who wished to know 
“what magazine will give me the highest position 
quickest,” a contemporary advises “a powder magazine, 
if you contribute a fiery article.” 

— What grains are raised in Kentucky besides wheat 
and corn? asks the teacher. “Potatoes!” keenly 
shouts ambitious Rosebud. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Schools. 


EXAMINATION IN READING FOR THE FiRstT, SECOND, THIRD, 

FourTH, AND FirTH GRADES: Mrs. W. T. Harris, Suv. 

[Allow five per cent. for each correct atiswer.)} 

1. Make each of the four commonest marks of punctuation, 
writing its name after it, and tell the pause it indicates. 

2. Make the interrogation point, and tell when the voice should 
be kept up before it. 

3. Make or write the exclamation point, and tell its use; the 
parenthesis, and tell its use. 

4. Make a dash, and tell its three uses; an apostrophe, and tell 
its two uses. 

5. What two uses of the hyphen; illustrate. What are quota- 
tion marks used for ? 

6. State the use of brackets; of the caret ; of the acute accent. 
Illustrate each. 

7. What is the macron ? the breve? the dizresis? the cedilla? 
Illustrate each. 

8. Make or write an asterisk. For what is it used? Write the 
other marks used for the same purpose. 

g. Give the seven cases in which a capital letter should be used. 

10. Define section; Italic type; what used for. What is Ro- 
manic ? 

11. How many letters in the alphabet? What-are the vowels? 

12. What is a diphthong? give an example; _triphthong; di- 
graph? 

13. How many elementary sounds in our language? Write 
twelve short words containing the twelve vowel sounds, marking 
in each case the vowels by a line underneath. 

14. Write words containing the cognate sound of p: of /; of 
th (in thin); of 2; of & ; of s (in sin); of sk. What three letters 
are redundant? 

15. What are some eguivalents of a? Name the four compound 
vowel sounds; two compound consonant sounds. 

16. Write three words containing silent letters, and mark the 
silent ones. 

17. What is accent? Write the following words, with the mark 
of accent over the proper syllable: Museum, incomparably, dis- 
course, interesting, depot. 

18. What isemphasis? Write a sentence and emphasize the 
proper word. What is inflection, and how many kinds? “ Will 
you ride or walk,” what inflections? Describe the circumflex and 
monotone. 

19. Write a synonym for each of the following words: Monarch, 
idea, converted, subtle, scanty. 

20. Copy, correct, and punctuate the following, placing capital 
letters where they ought to be (twenty errors) : 


“truth crushed to earth shall rise Again 
the eternal years of god Are her’s 

but error wounded Writhes with pain 
and dies Among her worshippers. 


ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL.—COURSE OF STUDY. 
GENERAL COURSE. 

First, or Funior Year: Algebra; English Analysis; Physical 
Geography; Latin, or German and Latin; Drawing. 

Second Year : Geometry ; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; 
Physiology (optional) ; Book-keeping (optional) ; Latin or German ; 
Drawing (optional). 

Third Year : Trigonometry or Natural Science; Universal His- 
tory; Latin, or German, or French ; Drawing (optional) ; Manual 
of Art (optional). 

Fourth, or Senior Year: Analytical Geometry and Astronomy, 
or Review Mathematics, or Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Shake- 
speare ; Latin, or German, or French; English Literature; Con- 
stitution U. S. (one quarter) ; Drawing (optional). 

Music and Rhetoricals throughout the course. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

This differs from the General Course only in the following par- 

ticulars: 


First, or Funior Year: Latin alone, instead of Latin and Ger- 
man. 


Second Year: Greek instead of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry, and Latin alone instead of Latin or German. 

Third Year: Greek instead of Trigonometry or Natural Sci- 
ence, and Latin alone instead of Latin, or German, or French. 

Senior Year : Greek, Latin alone instead of Latin, or German, 
or French; and Review Mathematics instead of — Review Mathe- 
matics, or Analytical Geometry, or Astronomy, or Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Pupils have the following choice of studies: 

Junior Year: Between Latin alone, and Latin and German. 

Second Year: Between Greek and Natural Science. In this 
year there are, as optional studies, Physiology, Book-keeping, and 
Drawing. 

Third Year: Between Latin or German and French, and be- 
tween Trigonometry and Natural Science. The optional studies 
are, Manual of Art and Drawing. 


Senior Year; Between Latin, or German, or French and Mental 
or Moral Philosophy. Between Review Mathematics and Analyt- 
ical Geometry and Astronomy, or Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


Correspondence and Queries. 


A valued correspondent, a city school superintend- 
ent in Illinois, sends us the following question, which 
we propound to Miss Brackett and to others, who may 
have a word to say in reply: 


Mr. Editor : — 1 would like to ask a question. In an article in 
your issue of the 17th inst., by Miss Anna C. Brackett, these sen- 
tences occur: “ The most simply written Greek, Roman, or Eng- 
lish History is no food for a young child.” On the other hand, 
“ Natural History is proper food ata very early age.” Now, I 
would like to know wy this distinction should be made. I havea 
little girl nearly eight years old, and I find that she enjoys the 
reading of Abbott’s histories, for instance, and does not care any- 
thing about Natural History. I am quite anxious that my child 
should form a taste for good reading, and am not at all anxious 
that she should be crowded ahead in her studies. Shall I stop 
her from reading any more history, and try to make her read works 
on Natural History? Won’t some of your numerous contributors 
help me to an answer to the question ? 


Supt. Farnham, of Binghampton, N. Y., writes us a 
very pleasant letter concerning “ The Thought and Sen- 
tence Method ” of teaching reading, and we shall be al- 
lowed to give ta our readers a few sentences as the re- 
sults of that method. He says: 


“ Our Method” has been violently assailed, but it now seems as 
if the children had vindicated it. Enemies have visited the schools 
with the purpose and expectation of exposing its weakness, espe- 
cially with regard to the ability of our children to sfe//, and the 
little children have shown a power that astonishes even myself, 
much as I expected of them. I inclose to you two specimens of 
work which I obtained the same day, from two schools as remote 
from each other as any. The first is a leaf from my diary. The 
teacher had pronounced these words to the class. The were 
written on their slates. Their work pleased me so well that it oc- 
curred to me that I would like a specimen of it; so giving my 
memorandum-book to a child eight years old, she copied the list of 
words and wrote her name. I then gave the book to a second little 
girl, six years old. She gave me the copy in the second column, 
signing her name: 


wolf believe wolf belive 

sheep eight sheep eight 

flock nine | flock nine 

deceived round deceived round 

drive alse drive alse 

awa work awa work 

fon remember fon remember 

short eld | sport field 

truly because truly because 
MaTIE DEmRY, Lizz1E GERMAIN, 

8 years old, | 6 years old. 


Going to another school, I found the children had just comple- 
ted an exercise on their slates in impromptu composition. The 
teacher had not examined their slates. They came to me to show 
me their work. Among the exercises, this upon a scrap of paper 
was brought to me. The little fellow evidently had not read it, 
for on reading it to me he discovered the omissions and inter- 
lined the words. I made the first caret, and he the second. 
These children have never been taught to spell or to write, the 
use of punctuation-marks, or of capitals, by any dérect instruction. 
They are on their second year in school. 


MY LITTLE DOG AND WHAT HE DID. 
full 


I had a nice little ~ His name Was Prince, and he a of 
tricks and fun. I Will you what he did. One day mamma Was 
sitting on the sofa, and — all ready to speak, somehow she open- 
ed her mouth wide and first she knew his nose was in her mouth! 

CHARLIE F. MIDDLEBROOK, 7 years old. 


Query. — To the Editor of the “ NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION” — for so I write it, the adjective phrase with a hy- 
phen—which hyphen you also use. Should not all adjective 
phrases be thus written, as NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, New-York 
Tribune, New-Hampshire Agricultural Society, New-England Agri- 
cutural Society, etc.? What say you, Mr. Editor? QUERIST. 

“ Querist” is quite right in his opinion that the ad- 
jective phrases, New-England, New-York, New-Hamp- 
shire, etc., should be joined by a hyphen. This remark 
is sustained by Mr. Gould Brown, in his work, “The 
Grammar of English Grammars,” p. 159: “In modern 
compound names the hyphen is less used than it was a 
few years ago, They seldom, if ever, need it, unless 
they are employed as adjectives ; and there is a mani- 
fest propriety in inserting it. Thus the phrase, the New 
London bridge, can be understood only of a new bridge 
in London ; and if we intend by it a bridge in New 
London, we must say the New-London bridge. So the 
New York Directory is not properly a directory for New 
York, but a new directory for York,” 


Drawing is the optional study this year. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


BURLINGTON HicH ScHOOL.—A correspondent writes: “ Bur- 
lington Free High School closed the 11th inst., after a successful 
term of ten weeks. An examination took place in the afternoon, 
and at the close of the exercises Mr. N. W. Norton, the teacher, _ 
was made the happy recipieut of a very beautiful cane, the gift of 
his pupils. Miss Ella M. Fox made the presentation with very ap- 
propriate remarks, to which Mr. Norton responded at some length, 
in a very feeling manner. The scene was most expressive of the 
good feelings of the teacher and scholars. The school gave an 
exhibition the 12th inst., to a crowded house, consisting of recita- 
tions, declamations, and dialogues. This closed the fourth term of 
the Burlington Free High School, and Mr. Norton has returned 
to his studies in Lewiston. May success crown his future is the 
hearty wish of all his friends in Burlington.” 


WARREN.—There was a pleasant time at the close of the high- 
school term examinations. In the afternoon the general exercises 
of a part of the school were witnessed by a goodly number of cit- 
izens. Thus ends the second year of the school; and this thought, 
together with the fact of the old academy building being occupied 
by the school, called up some pleasant thoughts and reminiscences 
by some of the old friends of education of former days. Remarks 
were made by Deacon Bickford, formerly a teacher here many 
years, and a thorough scholar. He was listened to with interest, 
as he added a teacher’s earnestness to his interest in the present 
work. Dr. B. F. Buxton, favorably known to the medical fraternity 
of the State as a scholar and physician, was decidedly happy in 
remarks of points of interest and improvements since his days in 
school. He thought he must be a little old fogy, yet his memory 
seemed to be fresh as of old of his school-day troubles and trials, 
and warned us that fifty or sixty years hence we might be equally 
old fogy. Yet he rejoiced te see all these advantages, and the 
prosperity of the school. He hoped to come again. Other re- 
marks were made of interest. Mr. I. P. Starrett expressed much 
pleasure in all he saw. Two years are not long to look back, yet 
they are sufficient to mark steps; and will the citizens mark these 
steps in the gaining influence of the high school and its worthiness ? 


BowDoIN COLLEGE.—ngineering Department.—In answer to 
numerous inquiries concerning the Engineering Department of 
Bowdoin College, the following statements are made, showing the 
object of the course. The object in establishing the department 
was to furnish the young men of Maine with the means of laying 
a broad and substantial foundation for the profession of Engineer- 
ing; to make them familiar with the various sciences that lie at 
the bottom of that profession; and at the same time to instruct 
them in the practical application of those sciences; so that, upon 
completing the course, they should be able to enter at once 
upon active service, either in the field or office. 

The means for theoretical instruction are ample, the training in 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physics, and the Modern Lan- 
guages, in Bowdoin College, being all that could be desired. Large 
and convenient rooms for Drawing have been fitted up, and an 
equipment of excellent field instruments provided for out-door 
work. The special instruction in Engineering is given by a pro- 
fessional Engineer, who by twenty years of practice has become 
familiar with the subject, and understands precisely what the stu- 
dent requires to fit him for actual work. Especial care is taken to 
make the connection plain between the science of Engineering and 
its applications. The experience of the best engineers, as given in 
their reports, and as gathered from a careful study of their works 
in various sections of the country, is carefully digested and pre- 
sented to the student in familiar lectures and conversations, in 
order that he may be able to modify and adapt his theoretical 
knowledge in accordance with the requirements of practice. 


ELLswortH.—The Ellsworth American says that experienced 
teachers are much needed in Ellsworth for the summer schools. 
The teachers of Ellsworth are taking steps towards the formation 
of an educational association for Hancock county. 


— The Kennebec Yournal says that Hon. Warren Johnson, 
State superintendent of schools, is making preparation to organize 
teachers’ associations in several counties of the State. This is an 
excellent idea, and Mr. Johnson has the experience and skill to 
make them successful. He also has an efficient helper in Mr. N. 
A. Luce, his assistant. 


New Hampshire. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY ASSOCIATION of Present and Past 
School Superintendents met at Nashua on the sth inst. President 
Edgerly of Manchester, Averill of Milford, Goodwin of Mason, 
Cochrane of New Boston, Adams of Wilton, Gerold of Goffs- 
town, Epps of Francestown, Cutter of Pelham, State Superin- 
tendent Simonds, Hon. Joseph Kidder, and others, were in attend- 
ance. We condense from the Nashua papers: 

The first subject was “ Reports of Teachers to Parents.” The 
opinion seemed to prevail that for proficiency in studies, etc., gen- 


eral reports—“ good, fair, indifferent, bad”—are preferable to fig- 
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ures, while in attendance and tardiness the exact figures should be 
sent home. Prizes and rewards seemed to be at a discount. 

“ Practical Studies” was next discussed. Supt. Simonds thought 
that the elements of Physiology, Chemistry, Natural History, etc., 
are of more practical value than many of the “ higher arithmetics,” 
into which the children are usually hurried. Mr. Edgerly advo- 
cated music as eminently practical in its beneficent effects, also 
Drawing, Natural History, and the use of our mother tongue, all 
of which can be best taught to young children witheut books or 
the aid of any set rules. Mr. Adams said all studies are practical, 
and suggested the connection of school buildings by telegraph 
wires, over which students could transmit messages. Mr. Averill, 
while agreeing with the other gentlemen on the value of the 
branches mentioned, considered Reading first in importance, Writ- 
ing second, Arithmetic third, then Grammar, Geography, and the 
rest in their turn. Mr. Goodwin regarded whatever will best in- 
vigorate and sharpen the mind for actual duty in life, as of first im- 
portance. Mr. Kidder believed in three kinds of education, of the 
hand, the head, the heart. That of the hand is of highest value, 
because men’s livelihood depends upon it. 

“General Reading for Scholars” was the third topic. Mr. Ed- 
gerly was severe upon “dime novels,” “ police gazettes,” and the 
like, and would labor to foster higher tastes among the children. 
Mr. Kidder said an excellent plan is for several families to club 
together, take a dozen or more periodicals, and then make a circu- 
lating library of them. Mr. Averill advocated public libraries in 
direct connection with schools. In Milford they appropriate $500 
a year for books with the happiest results. Though novels were 
most sought after, they are of a higher class than the paper stuff 
found eutside the libraries. Mr. Epps, of Francestown, thought 
the general desire” for light reading should be gratified innocently 
rather than allow it to resort to the “ cheap literature of the day.” 

Other important questions were debated, resulting in the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

First: That it is the opinion of this convention that too many 
text books of one series are used in our public schools, especially 
as regards Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic [and readers ?— 
Ep.]; in many schools but one book on each subject is needed, 
and in no school should there be more than two of a series. 

Second : Emphasizing the importance of teachers’ institutes, and 
declaring “that their reéstablishment by the next Legislature of 
the State would promote the interests of the common schools.” 

Third: Commending the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpDv- 
CATION to teachers and others as “ deserving of their hearty and 
liberal support.” 

Fourth : Recommending the formation of “ book clubs” or 
some other method of getting pure and elevated reading before 
the children of our public schools. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. G. Edgerly; Vice-Pres., C. S. Averill; Sec., George E. 
Cochrane. Ex.-Committee, Rev. D. E. Adams, C. S. Averill, F. 
A. Cutter. 

This Association started only a year ago, is now in good working 
order, and if it takes hold next Fall can accomplish much for the 
cause. We have never been able to attend any of its meetings, 
but may we offer a remark or two? 

First : Educational work is as well worth doing energetically as 
any other. Semi-annual meetings are good, but monthly meetings 
next winter would be vastly better. Things must be brought to a 
white heat and kept so, and the blows must come thick and hard 
and persistently if this terrible apathy in educational matters is to 
be broken up. Nothing but sacessant agitation will do this. 

Second: The large towns are doing well enough already: it is 
the country places that need the stimulus. Nobody attends these 
meetings in the cities ; in the country large audiences will come 
out. Here, then, is an opportunity. Visit every small town in the 
county next winter, and prophesy till the dry bones rattle! 

Finally, let every county in the State copy this important move- 
ment of old “ Hillsborough.” 


PERSONAL.—Among the successful candidates for the degree of 
LL.B. at the recent examination of the Senior class of the Law School 
of the Univ. of the City of New York was Fred. A Hubbard, a native 
of Hollis, and a son of the Hon. L. P. Hubbard, well known in 
New York as secretary of the New-Fngland Society, who also is a 
native of Hollis. Mr. Hubbard read law in the office of Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts for two years. He is a young man of excellent 


character and rare abilities, and his class honored him with the 
election of grand marshal of the commencement exercises.— 7¢/- 
egraph. 

— Hon. Wm. B. Small has succeeded in getting his son appointed 
toa cadetship at West Point.—Zx. 


That is right, if young Small is the best man in the district for 
the place. But isn’t it about time that this matter were decided 
by free competitive public examination, in this State as in Massa- 
chusetts ? 


— Keene has voted $50,000 for a new high school building, the 
same to by raised by taxation the present year. 

— The three last spelling matches in Nashua have netted $110 
to procure apparatus for the new high school, 

— By the report of the assessors of Portsmouth the number of 
children in the city, between four and seventeen, is 2,211; males 
1,168, females 1,043. The city has just been redistricted for school 
purposes, 


Vermont. 


THERE seems to be an idea afloat in certain portions of the 
State that the laws, passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
remodeling the system of educational supervision, left everybody 
to do about as they please. If teachers choose to be present at 
the regular examinations for certificates, very well; but if they ab- 
sent themselves, it makes no difference. Such at least is the im- 
pression made upon one who reads, that in many towns but half 
the teachers expected to teach in those towns were present at the 
examinations, May 1st. Of course, superintendents are often 
obliged to accommodate teachers by special examinations, but these 
should be infrequent and for special cases only. It lies in the 
hands of the superintendents themselves to apply the remedy. 
Let the rule of uniformity be enforced as strictly as possible. 

Spelling schools are still the popular amusement in a larger part 
of the State. In the northeastern counties the remarkable religious 
interest has been so all-absorbing as to leave no room even for 
competitive orthography. Fiddlers have migrated, parlor dances 
are unthought of, cards have been burned, and the multitudes flock 
to the meetings conducted by the laymen of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Yet here and there the spiritual and the 
intellectual go hand in hand. At Norwich, a few days, ago Rev. 
William Sewall, the earnest pastor of the Congregational Church, 
“spelled down” all the young people of his own parish and not a 
few Dartmouth College students besides. He was bred on Noah 
Webster’s spelling book. Can the later compends of words bring 
forth better fruits among the quinquegenarians ? 

We mean no injury to the publishers or to any one else con- 
cerned, but as we would commend a good book, so we are bound 
to speak of a bad one as it deserves. We have for fa long time 
been trying to muzzle conscience, and say nothing about one 
school book quite widely introduced in this State through the com- 
mendation of the late board of education. But we can no longer 
endure not having our say about it. The volume in question, An- 
derson’s Grammar School History of the United States, is not 
only bad, but outrageously bad. We have used it in the class-room 
for six months, hence we know about it. We know more about it 
than our students know. We have vainly tried to make them learn 
from it something of the history of the country. But they have 
not. What is more, they cannot. They might as well try to learn 
the history of the Jews from the Bible genealogies, or to wear a 
string of beads when all unstrung. This is the cardinal defect of 
the book; it consists of a mass of isolated facts and dates, put 
into as bald and bare diction as it is possible to imagine. The 
system of minute paragraphing adopted severs all the minor 
threads which otherwise might assist the pupil in linking one event 
to another. When history is thus splintered, it ceases to interest ; 
when the reading of such a book does not interest bright scholars, 
the volume ought to give place to a better. 


MOoRRISVILLE.—Mr. Geo. A. Gates, principal of the People’s 
Academy and Morrisville graded school, has resigned that position. 
He will be succeeded by Professor Blanchard, of Iowa, who had 
charge of the school in 1861, and left it to enter the army. The 
new building is rapidly approaching completion, and will be one of 
the most commodious school structures in the State. The main 
building is 40x72, with a projection for stairs 12x34. The first 
and second floors are divided into three rooms each, with a hall on 
the third floor 35x66. The rooms are large and well lighted. A 
hall which will seat 600 people forms a part of the building. 


BarrE.— We have just received the catalogue of Barre Academy 
for the current year. The total of students in attendance has been 
227; average, by terms, 133. Dr. Spaulding, the successful and 
excellent principal, has been in charge twenty-three years. 

BRANDON.—The average of attendance at the graded school for 
the year just closing is 365. Classical studies are assuming more 
prominence, and general interest in education is increasing. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—At the last regular meeting of the school committee 
a long discussion was held over the resolution of the committee 
on rules and regulations, proposing a change in the number and 
length of the High School sessions for girls. At present the 
Girls’ High Schools in this city have five daily sessions of five 
hours each, from 9.00 A. M. to 2.00 P. M., with an intermission for 
lunch at 11.30. The change proposed was to substitute for this 
plan six daily sessions of four hours each, extending from 8.00 A. M. 


stated by the committee and others were as follows : 

1. Five hours of continuous school work are too many for girls 
of ordinary mental and physical strength. 

2. The loss of the last hour on account of the weariness of pu- 
pils and teachers. 

3. Deprivation of food at proper hours for meals and the con- 
sequent ills of indigestion, dyspepsia, want of appetite, and other 
physical ills. 

4- Continuous daily mental labor for six days in the week is bet- 
ter than the interruption of two holidays, Saturday and Sunday. 

The doctors in the board unanimously favored the change, and 
Dr. Reynolds stated that girls suffered under the present system 
more from under-eating and improper eating than from over-study, 
from an unfed stomach and an over-fed brain. 


to 12.00 M., or from 9.00 to 1.00. The reasons for the change as | 


The objections to the change were,— 

1. That the present plan was satisfactory to parents, teachers, 
and scholars. 

2. That the evils of long sessions and too little food could be 
remedied by school gymnastics, proper ventilation, and good whole- 
some lunches. 

3. That the home education in domestic science on Saturday 
was as much needed by Boston girls as was the school-training of 
Monday. The ladies of the school board especially favored the 
old plan on account of the home aid rendered and instruction re- 
ceived by the school girls on Saturday. The fourth argument on 
this side was that the board should “let well enough alone,” and 
so thought a large majority of the committee when, after a debate 
of two hours, the report of the committee was laid upon the table 
and the present plan thereby continued. 

An order was adopted that the annual school festival be held 
Saturday afternoon, July 3. The following was referred to the 
committee on rules and regulations: Ordered, That in no instance 
shall a scholar be detained in the school-room during recess as a 
punishment for an imperfect lesson or for any other reason. 

The Boston common council and board of aldermen have passed 
the order for a board of education of 24, eight to be elected by the 
people each year. It now goes to the Legislature for ratification. 


EASTHAMPTON.—The contestants for the Elwell prizes in ora. 
tory at Williston Seminary had their trial Wednesday afternoon, 
and the following were chosen: W. DeL. Barnes, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frank T. Clark, Buckland, Mass.; Henry S. Green, New Milford, 
Conn.; George A. Harding, South Deerfield, Mass.; Herbert S. 
Jones, South Sudbury, Mass.; Bruce S. Keator, Roxbury, N. Y.; 
Frank W. Marsh, New Milford, Conn.; Joseph A. Painter, Kit- 
tanning, Penn. 

The operetta of “ Laila,” to be brought out about the 1st of 
June, by the scholars of the public schools, under the direction 
of Professor Dickinson, with Miss Nellie Warner as accompanist, 
will be a great success. 


— The members of the Wesleyan gymnastic class will contend 
for prizes, during anniversary week, in an Indian club exercise, 
one-mile walking race, half-mile running race, one hundred yards 
dash, three-legged race, sack race, jumping, and quoit pitching. 

— While Pittsfield, with a population of 13,000, has 8,000 vol- 
umes in its public library, and records 1,900 takers of books, 
Northampton, with a population of 12,000, has a library of 10,500 
volumes, with 2,425 registered drawers of books, and in the ten 
months preceding the last report, 31,962 books were drawn from it. 

— Alice C. Bissell, Charlemont, is elected valedictorianess of 
the graduating class at Westfield Normal School. 

— The alumni of the Lynn High School held a very enjoyable 
reunion Monday evening. 

— Mrs. Lydia Maria Childs has notified the West Boylston li- 
brary of $100 willed to it by her husband, David Lee Childs, who 
was a native of the town. 

— The South Ashfield village school, taught by Miss Alice 
Sprague, opens well, and gives promise of good work on the part 
of teachers and pupils. 


Rhode_ Island. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 1874, including 
Fifth Report of the Board of Education and Thirtieth Report of 
Commissioner of Public Schools, has been published. 

The Report of the Board of Education approves very highly of 
evening schools, especially in manufacturing communities; refer in 
terms of high commendation to the labors of the late commis- 
sioner, Hon. T. W. Bicknell; and closes with a short discussion of 
the question of the education of truant and vagrant children as 
well as of those compelled to labor. 

As Trustees of the State Normal School, the Board congratulate 
the State upon the possession and successful working of a Normal 
School of the first class. When it shall be provided with more 
commodious and convenient apartments, and equipped with suita- 
ble apparatus, they believe it will be second to none in the country. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools may be cc n- 
sidered Mr. Bicknell’s valedictory, and it shows an amount of work 
done during his occupancy of the office of which any man might 
well be proud. Among the fruits of his administration may be 
mentioned a State Normal School, equal to the best in the coun- 
try; a State Board of Education; a town superintendent in every 
town in the State, paid more or less for his services; women elect- 
ed to our school boards; a school year of nearly thirty-six weeks ; 
better teachers, better paid, with yearly service; better school 
houses, seventy-five of which have been dedicated to school pur- 
poses within the last eight years; school appropriations liberally 
granted by town and State; an increased attendance of pupils at 
day and evening schools, with the remarkable fact that, of a school- 
population of not exceeding forty-two thousand children between 
five and fifteen years of age, a registration of nearly forty thou- 
sand in the public day-schools during the year ending April 3oth, 
1874. The topics to which the most attention is devoted are 
“ School Supervision” and “ School Studies.” Under the head of 
the first subject, the claims of systematic and thorough supervis- 
ion are set forth, and then the evil of too great a diffusion of 
authority are adverted to; and in this connection some facts are 
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mentioned relative to our own schools, that will be found, we imag- 
ine, proportionally true of most States. Among school studies, 
Drawing is placed as henceforth one of the indispensable factors 
in any curriculum of study designed to secure the highest good 
both to the pupil and to the community. The Appendix, instead 
of containing in full the report of the various towns, or a few ex- 
tracts inserted without any fixed order or system, is arranged by 
topics, and under each topic is printed such extracts from the sev- 
eral reports as treated of these points. Accompanying the ap- 
pendix is a full index both of topics and towns. 

We append the following summary of the statistics, which 
shows in a measure the extent and character of the school-work in 


the State: 
YEARLY REPORT. 


Number of pupils enrolled, 39-401 
Estimated average number belonging, + 30,165 
Average attendance, . 24,434 
Aggregate number of months’ attendance of the pupils, 229,345 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Number of different pupils enrolled, 6,083 
Aggregate number of weeks’ attendance of the pupils, 44,049 
Number of schools, 4 52 
Aggregate length of schools, 718 weeks. 
Average 345 “ 


Warwick—JDistrict No. 8.— The annual school-meeting of 
District No. 8, Centreville, for the choice of officers and such 
other business as migh legally come before the meeting, was 
held Saturday evening. Mr. D. R. Adams was chosen moderator, 
and Mr. Arnold Lapham, clerk; Enos Lapham, D. R. Adams, and 
Dr. A. G. Sprague were elected trustees. The subject of repair- 
ing the school-house was brought up, and measures were taken to 
put the house, as it is sadly in need of attention, in order. Mr. 
O. P. Clarke has been engaged as teacher for the summer term. 

At the annual meeting of Phenix District officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: Moderator — John R. 
Kent; Clerk—William V. Slocum; Trustee—Thomas W. Brown ; 
Treasurer — Elisha Lanphear; Collector — William Johnson, 

The Spring term of the public school has commenced, 
under the charge of William V. Slocum, Esq., as principal, who 
succeeds Mr. W. E. Monroe. Mr. Monroe leaves the profession of 
the teacher for that of medicine, after having won for himself an 
enviable reputation in the schoel-room. Miss Carrie Remington 
will take charge of the Primary department. 


CUMBERLAND.—The schools at Ashton closed on Thursday, the 
15th inst. Both Primary and Grammar Schools presented a very 
creditable appearance, and evinced careful teaching and good gov- 
ernment on the part of the teachers, Mrs. L. C. Barnes, and Miss 
L. E. Pollet. Congratulatory remarks were made by the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. F. S. Weeks, and also by Rev. R. Murray, Jr., and 
Mr. G. S. Sparhawk. 

District No. 12.— The annual school-meeting in this place, 
District No. 12, Lonsdale New Village, was held last week, when 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Trustee— 
Addison Kinsman; Clerk—Thomas A. Pingree; Treasurer — 
Gilbert W. Pratt; Collector—E. E. Wilson. 


Connecticut. 


THE tenth annual report of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion for the past year has been transmitted to the legislature, and 
the following is an abstract of the document: 

The past year has been one of marked progress in the public 
schools, and never before has so large a proportion of the children 
of the State been under tuition. The amount raised and ex- 
pended for schools largely surpassed that of the previous year, 
and it is no small honor to the people of the State that at a period 
of exceptional stringency in money matters they have provided 
more liberally for popular education than at any former period. 

A comparison of the school system of 1875 with that of 1865 
shows that while the number of children enumerated has increased 
only 20 per cent., the attendance at school has increased 30 per 
cent.; monthly salaries of male teachers now average $71.48 
against $33; female teachers $36.67 against $18; the town taxes, 
$669,857 against $87,704 (increase of 663 per cent.) ; district taxes, 
$502,501, against $140,414; expenditures for new school-houses and 
repairs, $388,092 against $95,817; and total receipts for schools, 
$1,612,948 in 1875, against $453,663 in 1865. Thus the wages of 
teachers have more than doubled, the district taxes are three and a 
half times greater, and the town taxes are eight times greater. In 
the past ten years the State has spent $3,191,369 on her school- 
houses, and a total of over $12,000,000 for all school expenses. 

Among the figures in the statistical tables prepared by Secretary 
Northrop for the year ending August 31, 1874, are the following: 
Number of towns in the State, . A 166 


Number of school districts in the State, 1,495 
Decrease for the year, 7 
Number of public sch 1,642 
Decrease for the year, . 6 


Number of departments in public schools, bog Pager 2,458 

No. of children between 4 and 16 years, in January, 1874, 133, 3 
Increase for the year, . 820 


Average length of public schools, days, ee 176.29 
Number of scholars registered in winter, . ~. ~. 99,550 


4351 


Number of scholars registered in summer, . 80,674 
Increase for the year, . A ‘ 2,687 
Number registered who were over 16 years of age, 4,266 


A good work has been accomplished by the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes in bringing to teachers a knowledge of improved methods of 
education. 

The Normal School renders excellent service to the State. The 
whole number of pupils connected with it from April 1, 1874, was 
218; previous year, 210. The June, 74, class of graduates num- 
bered 27; January, ’75, 22; and 28 will graduate next month. 
Fifty well-trained graduates can hardly fail to elevate the average 
quality of the teachers of the State. 

The standing offer of the State to aid school-districts in procur- 
ing libraries and apparatus is each year accepted by only a small 
part of the districts. Those which regularly avail themselves of 
this gradually become well supplied with works of reference and 
other useful apparatus for their schools, or with select circulating 
libraries. The neglect of so large a proportion of the districts to 
comply with the easy conditions of obtaining the bounty of the 
State contradicts the plain dictates of self-interest. 

The law of 1869, authorizing any town, borough, or city to ap- 
propriate money for establishing and maintaining a public library, 
is believed never to have resulted in the formation of any such li- 
brary. Action in accordance with that law would be very natural 
and appropriate in connection with associations formed for promot- 
ing village improvements. The dullness and lifelessness of many 
towns send not a few of their more enterprising children from home, 
and leave others to be led astray from the path of honorable ambi- 
tion by the allurements of unworthy associates. If there was opened 
and maintained in every village a good library, and proper efforts 
were made to replenish it often with interesting books, a large 
number of young men who now frequent places of evil influence 
could be brought into more reputable and elevating associations. 

The high school and public library in every considerable town 
would add immensely to the practical value of common-school ed- 
ucation. Without these supplements the knowledge gained in the 


public schools, though of inestimable worth, is so fragmentary as 
to show rather what might have been than what has been acquired. 
— New Haven Palladium. 


Colleges. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

By the action of the State Legislature during its past session, 
the financial condition of the University of Michigan is greatly im- 
proved. Her immediate responsibilities were met by appropria- 
tions; and bills were passed making provision for the establish- 
ment of three additional departments. All interested in the uni- 
versity regard the help given by the legislature as of great impor- 
tance. It marks a new era in the history of the institution. The 
following appropriation bills were passed: 1. Bill for deficits, 
$26,000 ($13,000 per annum for two years). 2. Bill appropriating 
$5,000 for the supply of water to the laboratory and medical build- 
ing. 3- Bill appropriating $6,000 per annum for an independent 
College of Homeopathy, with two independent professors. 
4. Bill giving $3,000 per annum for a School of Dental Sur- 
gery. §- Bill appropriating $8,000 fer annum for purposes 
of instruction, and $5,000 for apparatus for a School of 
Mines. 6. Bill giving $8,000 for the founding of a hospital 
if the city of Ann Arbor gives in addition $4,000. Of this 
$8,000, $5,500 are for the building and $2,500 for the furniture. 
The continued appropriations amount to $17,000 fer annum, and 
the direct gifts to $44,000. 

It is expected that the homeopathic physicians throughout the 
State will contribute liberally to the new medical college. The 
dentists will undoubtedly do all in their power for the dental school, 
The Regents, at a recent meeting, adopted plans for the establish- 
ment of the Homeopathic College and the College of Dental 
Surgery. Plans for the establishment of the School of Mines will 
probably be adopted at the next meeting of the Board. The re 
gents have fixed the salaries of the assistant professors at $1,800 
terannum. For several years past they have been $1,300 per an- 
num. . Prof. F. A. Blackburn, assistant in Latin, is to 
start for Europe in a few days. It is his intention to remain 
abroad for three years. H. B. H. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The Seniors have voted to dispense with the Ivy oration and 
poem at Commencement, as it would make the exercises on class- 
day too long-drawn-out. . . Prof. Shepard has returned from 
the South, and has begun a course of lectures on Geology tothe 
Senior class. Last Saturday the class visited the granite quarries 
of Monson. Though the day was dull, the Doctor made it pleas- 
ant. . C.H. Hitchcock, of ’66, professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in Dartmouth, has obtained the skeletons of the three 
moas from New Zealand. Probably one will come to the Amherst 
Museum. They are worth about $500 each. . . . John K. 
Richardson has not as yet returned to his duties at Easthampton ; 
Tyler, ’73, is filling his place. . George Mellen, ’74, was re- 
centlyin town. . . It is proposed, in base-ball interest, to de- 
vote a day or two to athletic games on Hampshire park soon. 
Prizes are to be decided upon. As an additional attraction, a pro- 
fessional nine will play with the University club. . The 
Amherst House has changed its color from an enraged yellow toa 
subdued buff. 


The regular commencement examination of candidates to the 
Freshmen class occurs June 3oth, a week earlier than usual. . . . 
The Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, our new minister to 
Turkey, is « graduate of Amherst College, and was the valedic- 
torian of his class. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The appointments for Commencement orators are as follows : 
L. L. Beeman, F. H. Griffin, A. H. Herrick, W. C. Kellogg, T. R. 
Kneil, I. C. Libby, C. C. Lovejoy, James Nixon, M. M. Parker, 
W. S. Raymond, A. S. Underhill, C. A. Waldo. 

The Freshmen and Sophomores are renewing their troubles, in 
the way of hat stealing, and cane rushes. Croquet is reviving with 
the coming of warm weather. Class pictures are now being taken 
by the college photographer. We understand that the college 
will make an appropriation for commencement music, the question 
now is whether it will be safe to engage Dodsworth’s band and re- 


fer the bill to the authorities. 
— The recent Psi Upsilon fraternity convention at Brunswick, 


Me., unanimously voted, that the so-called member recently estab- 
lished at Cornell University under the name of the Pi Chapter of 
Psi Upsilon was unconstitutionally established, repudiated its ex- 
istence, and requested the chapter to which the members impli- 
cated belonged, to expel them. Among those thus censured are 
Andrew D. White, president of Cornell University, George W. 
Schuyler, member of the New York Assembly from Tompkins 
county, Daniel Willard Fiske, professor of North European Lan- 
guages at Cornell, and undoubtedly the most erudite Scandinavian 
scholar in the country, Francis M. Finch, a distinguished lawyer 
and poet, author of “ The Blue and the Gray,” and others almost 
as prominent as these. The fraternity is determined not to sub- 
mit to imposition, at whatever costs. 


YALE COLLEGE. 

Gamna Nu, the Freshman non-secret society, which was founded 
in 1853, opened a new hall, May sth, in the new Insurance Building. 
Although numbering only about one-fifth of the students of Yale 
since it was organized, it has carried off more than half the honors 
of the college. Class-day occurs June 25th; Commence- 
ment, June 3oth; examinations for admission, July 1-3. 

The following gentlemen will represent the Senior class at Com- 
mencement speaking: Messrs. Barnum, Betts, Bouton, Chester, 
Garver, Gulliver, Hillhouse, Howland, Lee, Noyes, Reid, Rich- 
ards, Russ, Southworth, J. Seymour, Townsend, Walradt. 

The faculty have decided to give the members of the crew a 
chance by having the afternoon recitations and lectures at four in- 
stead of five o’clock, the change to go into effect Monday. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, is to act as chaplain at the com- 
ing convention of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, June 2d and 3d 
. + + + The Brown base-ball nine vanquished the Rhode Island 
nine, May 15, the score standing 25 to 5. The Rhode Island nine 
was supposed to be the crack nine of the State. The new uni- 
forms for the nine have arrived; they are very tasty. . . The 
Seniors, Juniors, and Freshmen have class suppers this year. It 
is a new thing for the Juniors and Freshmen to do this. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE (Vr.) 

It is expected that an eulogy on the life and character of Hon. 
Samuel Nelson, class of 1813, late a judge of the United States 
Supreme Court, will be pronounced by Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
class of ’40, at the coming Commencement anniversary. . . . 
Dr. S. N. Boardman has begun his instruction in Moral Science 
with the Junior class. Instructor Ross has assumed the 
principalship of the Vergennes graded school. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

A letter from President Chadbourne, of Williams College, an- 
nounces improved health with the opening of spring, after his 
tedious confinement of manymonths. . . . The following gentle- 
men have been appointed to represent Williams College in Greek 
in the next intercollegiate literary contest : Edgar R. Downs, Bos- 
ton, class of ’76; Emerson W. Judd, Whately, class of '77. . . . 
By the will of O. S. Eldridge, just admitted to probate, Williams 
College gets $2,500 to establish the “ Hancock scholarship” for the 
benefit of students entering the college from that town. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

Commencement exercises will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, June 28th, 29th, and 3oth. Sunday, June 28th : Ser- 
mon before the Young Men’s Christian Association, by the Rev. 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, at the Second 
Baptist Church, 7:30 P. M. Monday Yune 28th: Examinations for 
entrance, at the College, 9to 12 A.M. Class Day Exercises at the 
College, 2:30 P. M. Dewey Prize Declamations (Sophomore class) 
at Corinthian Hall,8 P.M. Tuesday, Fune 29th: Meeting of the 
Trustees, at the College, 9 A. M.; Meeting of the Alumni at Cor- 
inthian Hall, 2 P. M.; Examinations for entrance at the College, 9 
to 12 A. M.; Oration and poem before the Alumni, at Corinthian 
Hall, 8 rp. M.; Oration by Rev. A. J. Sage, D.D. (1860), of Hart- 
ford, Ct.; Poem by John Page Monroe, Esq. (1869), of Syracuse. 
Wednesday, Fune 30th : Addresses of the graduating class, at Cor- 
inthian Hall, 9:30 A.M.. The procession forms at the chapel of the 
Second Baptist Church, 9:30 A. M.; Alumni Dinner at the college, 
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Over the Ocean. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD.—III. 


[Special Correspondence of the Fournal of Education.) 
Lonpon, TUESDAY, April 27. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
last evening, Major General Sir Samuel Rawlinson pre- 
siding, the principal business was the reading of an in- 
teresting paper by Mr. Clements R. Markham the sec- 
retary, on “Travels in Great Tibet and the Trade 
Routes between Tibet and Bengal.” He gave a graphic 
account of the explorations of Colonel Montgomerie, 
Mr. Boyle, Captain Turner, Dr. Hooker, president of 
the Royal Society, Mr. Thomas Manning, and others 
in Great Tibet. In the discussion which followed, Sir 
George Campbell, M. P., Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, and Mr. Johnson took part, and one or two 
of the speakers, including the chairman, spoke in eulo- 
gistic terms of the able manner in which the journals 
had been edited, and also referred to the indefatigable 
way in which the secretary discharged his duties. Be- 
fore the meeting separated, Sir Henry Rawlinson said 
that the Royal Geographical Society had awarded the 
two medals of the year to two great Arctic explorers, 
Lieutenant Payer and Lieutenant Weyprecht, both of 
the Austrian navy. It was an unusual thing to give two 
medals, he went on to say, for the same service ; at the 
same time they were par nodile fratrum, and it was im- 
possible to dissociate one from the other. He hoped 
that they would be present at the anniversary meeting 
to receive the rewards; if not, he trusted that the 
Austrian Ambassador would receive them in their name. 
With reference to the prizes the society offered to the 
public schools, Sir Henry Rawlinson was happy to 
inform the meeting that Eton had again come out vic- 
torious, and the following were the awards: Physical 
Geography—Gold medal, Henry Alexander Miers of 
Eton College ; bronze medal, Archibald Edward Gar- 
rod of Marlborough College. Political Geography— 
Gold medal, Sydney H. B. Saunders of Dulwich Col- 
lege ; bronze medal, W. C. Graham of Eton College. 
It was announced that at the next meeting a paper 
would be read on the “ Arctic Expedition.” 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Your readers will be interested in a new paragraph, 
which appears in the Pa// Mall Gazette to-day, and in 
which the importance of prepositions to a language 
which is unfortunate enough to possess no substantival 
inflections, is illustrated rather curiously. A testator 
whose will was propounded, died possessed of real 
property to the value of £15,000 and personalty to the 
value of £25,000. He was twice married, but there 
was no issue of either marriage. His second wife pre- 
deceased him, and left surviving him his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shaw, the plaintiff, and several nephews and 
nieces. On the 29th of October, 1873, he consulted 
his solicitor about the preparatiun of his will, and, after 
some conversation with him, decided to give his free- 
hold and leasehold estates to his nephew, Frederick 


' Lawrence ; an annuity of £20 a year to his sister, Mrs. 


Shaw ; and the residue of his estate among her children, 
the children of his deceased brother Job Lawrence, and 
others whom he named. But the clause of the will 
disposing of the residue was in these terms:—“I give 
and bequeath all the residue and remainder of my per- 
sonal estate whatsoever and wheresoever unto and 
equally between the children of my late brother Job 
Lawrence and my said sister Elizabeth Shaw, the three 
nieces of my late wife, namely,” etc. The clause thus 
purported to give a share of the residue to Mrs. Shaw 
instead of her children; but it was admitted by all 
parties that it was the intention of the testator to give 
the share of the residue not to his sister, but to her 
children. After the case had proceeded some way, an 
arrangement was come to between the parties, by which 
the opposition to the will was withdrawn and probate 


decreed, with costs out of the estate. It was stated 
that application would be made to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and that it would be asked so to construe the in- 
strument as to give effect to the testator’s intentions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Advices from Paris show that the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Academy of Sciences were of pecul- 
iar interest. M. Frémy, the president, said that a few 
days previously he had had the pleasure of congratula- 
ting, in the name of the Academy, the bold aéronauts 
who, in a late ascent, had upheld the scientific honor of 
France. But it was now his painfnl duty to announce 
the lamentable death of two of those men, Crocé-Spin- 
elli and Sivel, who had succumbed‘in the glorious task 
of extending knowledge, and to whom the title of brave 
soldiers of science, having died on the field of honor, must 
now be awarded. Thisallocution met with the warmest 
approval on the part of the members. The Secretary 
read a telegram dated the 16th inst., sent from Singa- 
pore by M. Janssen, announcing that the solar eclipse 
had been observed, although not with the advantage of 
a very pure sky. The results of 1871 regarding the at- 
mosphere of the corona were confirmed. A paper was 
sent in by M. Donato Tommasi, announcing the curious 
fact that, if a stream of aqueous vapor be driven, under 
a pressure of from five to six atmospheres, through a 
copper tube of the diameter of about an eighth of an 
inch, and rolled spirally round an iron cylinder, the 
latter acquires magnetic power enough to attract an 
iron needle at a distance of upwards of two inches, and 
to magnetize it during all the time the steam goes 
through the tube. M. Maumené sent in a paper on 
certain pieces of bronze received from Japan, and the 
composition of which deserved attention. Their origin 
has been well ascertained: they had formed part of 
public monuments, temples, or rich palaces, which had 
been destroyed during the political and religious troub- 
les that had taken place a few years ago. Analysis 
showed them to be composed of 89 parts of copper, 1 
of tin, 3 of lead, 3 of zinc, 3 of iron, and traces of anti- 
mony, manganese, and sulphur. The texture of these 
alloys is described as granulated, with bubbles on the 
inner surface, but smooth on the outer one; they are 
easy to file, and their color varies between red and 
violet. It seems certain that they were not made with 
the pure metals, but melted down from a mixture of va- 
rious ores, chiefly copper pyrites and antimonial galena. 


New Publications. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, BEAUTIES OF MYTHOLOGY. By Thomas 
Bulfinch. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; 1875. Pp. 488 ; price $3. 
For sale by S. W. Tilton, 173 Washington street, Boston. 

A knowledge of mythology is very important to the student, the 
general reader, and to all, in fact, who lay claim to a love for and 
an understanding of our best English literature. The age of Fable, 
though beyond the vision of historic research, has as true and liv- 
ing an existence as the busy and practical nineteenth century, and 
to enjoy the present age one needs all the aids which Poetry, Ro- 
mance, and Fable can furnish. In fact, the English literature, the 
Latin, and the Greek can be studied, understood, and appreciated 
only as their subjects are illustrated by the elegant and suggestive 
stories which had their birth in an age which precedes historic 
data. Mythology is not only a study in its relatioff to other studies, 
but it is also a most genial relaxation from the severe strain of 
labor ; and it helps to make dry facts and didactic argument fresh 
and sparkling with the life of romance and poetry. The volume 
before us helps us to understand Byron and Milton, Coleridge and 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Longfellow. Prose writings and re- 
views contain most frequent use of mythologic knowledge, and in 
Macaulay’s article on Milton there are twenty such illustrations. 
The volume before us has been prepared by a reliable author and a 
fascinating writer, and these stories of gods and heroes have a 
charm which attract the youngest and oldest readers. To the 
classical student this work is simply aw invaluable interpreter and 
aid, and it should be a book of ready reference by the side of the 
lexicon and cyclopedia on the shelves of students, school and col- 
lege libraries. Very many public and private schools have ordered 
this book for their readers, and its value has been tested in the 
class-room of the high school and the college. It should have a 
still larger circulation than it has already attained, and its merits 
should place it within the reach of all students and lovers of good 
reading. Teachers will do well to own this book. 


PICTURES OF LIFE IN CAMP AND Fie._p. By Benjamin F. Tay- 
lor, author of “Old Time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme,” 

“ The World on Wheels,” etc. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

One vol., t2mo, 272 pages; price $1.50. Bor sale Lee & 

Shepard, Boston. 

This volume contains the select portions of the army correspond- 
ence of Mr. Taylor, written from the battle-fields of Tennessee and 
Georgia to the Chicago Avening Fournal. The sketches of mili- 
tary life, of battles and skirmishes are graphic and stirring. They 
breathe a soldierly air, and stir one’s blood with a quicker pulsa- 
tion as his masterly and vividly drawn pictures come before the 
mind’s vision. The veteran who reads them will live over again 
the experiences of army life, free from the dangers, the trials, and 
privations which were endured in the camp, on the march, and on 
the field of blood, and will admire the skill of the writer whose 
brilliant descriptions make such a reality of the memories of the 
past. Some of these sketches are among the finest of any home or 
foreign war correspondents, and the war annals of ancient or mod- 
ern times, from Czsar’s campaigns to the Franco-Prussian war, 
will furnish material no more beautifully wrought up than this by 
the hand of the word-artist of the Great Rebellion. 


BARNES’ ONE-TERM History. A Brief History of the United 
States for Schools. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & 
Co, ; 1875. Price, $1.50. 

In looking for our ideal school history, we find this volume to 
possess many of the elements which we are seeking. Among them 
we may mention (1) an interesting and connected story of the lead- 
ing events of American history ; (2) the introduction of the fewest 
number of names and dates ; (3) the proper importance attached to 
the philosophy of history, and the achievements of peace as well as 
war ; (4) the use of accurate maps and fitting illustrations. The 
writer has aimed to give due prominence to the several periods, es- 
pecially to the epoch of our civil war, and has aimed to avoid all 
partisan or sectional views. As New Englanders we feel a little 
anxious to have the distinction between the Pilgrim and the Puri- 
tan preserved, and in a revised edition we hope to have the matter 
set right. On the whole, this is a good school text-book. 


A CHILD’s ILLUSTRATED First BOOK IN FRENCH. By Prof. J. 
G. Keetels. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


This little book, a gem in itself, so finély illustrated, so pro- 
gressive in its course of instruction, so adapted to the need long 
felt for giving practical instruction in the study of the French lan- 
guage, cannot fail to meet with a hearty welcome. On the plan of 
object-teaching, based upon subjects of daily interest to the child, 
and clearly defined in English, it is one of the most encouraging 
books we have ever seen. The “Introduction” contains matter 
of real practical value to the teacher, and in the thorough use of 
the book one may acquire quite a good knowledge of French con- 
versation. 


Vo uME I. of the American Cyclopedia, edited by George Ripley 
and Chas. A. Dana, contains the letter A to Asher. Among the 
contributors of new articles to the first volume are Prof. EK. H. 
Clarke, who writes on Aconite, Antiseptics, and other articles of 
Materia Medica ; Hon. S. M. Cooley, LL.D., on Anglo-Saxon Ju- 
risprudence ; Prof. J. C. Dalton, M.D, on Acclimation, Animal 
Heat, and other medical subjects ; Col. H. A. Du Pont, U.S.A. 
on Artillery ; Hon. Geo. S. Hillard on the Adamses; Prof. C. A. 
Joy, Ph.D., on Alizarine, Alum, etc, ; Prof. S. Kneeland, on Arche- 
ology and subjects in Natural History ; Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., 
on Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature ; Prof. A. J. Schem on 
Algebra, Apocalypse, Apocrypha, Arianism and Arius ; Prof. J. 
G. Shea, LL.D., on the American Indians and their Language ; 
Hon. E. G. Squier on American Antiquities ; Prof. Van Nance 
on the Arabic Language and Literature ; Prof. W. D, Whitney on 
African Languages, the Alphabet, the Aryan Race and Language ; 
Gen. J. H. Wilson on the Battle of Antietam, and Elizur 
Wright on Annuities. This volume also contains new maps of 
Africa, South America, Arctic Discoveries, and a separate map of 
the Argentine Confederation, with an interesting map of the Anthra- 
cite Region of Pennsylvania, exhibiting its relations to the Prin- 
cipal Markets. The paper, typography, press-work, and binding 
are excellent, and render the volume very attractive as a book of 
reference. 


The Atlantic for June has James Russell Lowell’s Centennial 
Ode at Concord. 

Scribner’s for June is a brilliant number. Magazine readers can- 
not afford to lose the valuable reading of this leading American 


monthly. 

Old and New closes its independent career with the June num- 
ber, and unites its fortunes with Scribner. With it Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale transfers his literary labors to enriching the pages of 
the already well-filled Scribner. 

St. Nicholas is as charming as ever. it wins and keeps its hold 
by reason of its choice reading for children and youth, and even for 
children of a manly growth. It is a constant source of pleasure In 
the household. 

The Missionary Herald, of Boston, is the oldest monthly maga- 
zine in America. The six months’ issue from July 1, 1875. will be 
furnished to all new subscribers for 50 cents. Get the best mis- 
sionary paper in America. ; 

The Boston University Year Book, Vol. U1., edited by the Uni- 
versity Council, is received from President Warren, It is the offi- 
cial organ of the administration, and is designed to serve the pur- 
pose da catalogue anda University calendar. We shall notice its 


| contents in a future issue. 
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Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

‘1 can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘s ’ can be found in thi 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 

le copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
Ww. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 

Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 

cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 

ALPHABE LLY,a which senders the book 

especially adapted to meet the wants of Amateur Spellers, 

oor SPELLING MATCHES. 
“The best book out fi 


or 
Ep. 
Price by aah, 


N Jour. or Epucation. 
25 cents 
‘A 


copy. 
INTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


THE WESTERN. 


Objects of the Western. 


The publication of Taz Western was undertaken in the 
belief teat there was need of a magazine to serve as a me- 
dium for the more serious efforts in all directions. It under- 


takes to present such contributions to a fit audience, and in 
return it welcomes the matured efforts of thoughtful men. It 
has left itself free to present valuable papers upon Literature, 
Education, Art, Criticism, Physical Science, Mathematics, 
or Translations, and has offered at least one specimen in 
each department of effort. While directly raprenetitiog St. 
Louis interests, it is circumscribed by no local limits, but un- 
dertakes to present topics of general value, and by authors 
competent to do their work independent of the section in 
which they may live. 


Circulation and Endorsements. 


Tue WesTERN was undertaken in the interests of liberal 
education rather than with any desire or expectation of pecu- 
niary profit, and has already established a large and very 


choice circulation, while its subscription list already includes 
citizens of most of the States of the Union. As a vindica- 
tion of the attempt of the gentlemen inaugurating this enter- 
prisc, the source, as well as character of the notices already 
received may suffice. Favorable notice has been received from 
the leading papers of many States (as, for example, the Boston 
Advertiser and Worcester Sfy, of Massachusetts, and the 
Inter-Ocean of Chicago), while magazines, both literary and 
educational, have shown the greatest readiness to assist our 
enterprise. In addition to daily requests for specimen 
copies, some of our leading American writers have written’to 
wish us God-speed, and to express their respect for our work 
as already done. Courteous acknowledgments have been re- 
ceived from our leading colleges and libraries, while the prin- 
cipal literary medium of Berlin has sat in judgment upon our 
work, and pronounced it valid. 


Terms, One Year, - - - $1.50. 
Address 
THE WESTERN, 
21 St. Louis, Mo. 


School Furniture, 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 
Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
a pe Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 

rani Send ice List. 


for Catalogue and Price 
M. W. CHASE, 
17m «6. 212 and _ 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 
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th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


JUST BEAPY. 
10,000 GOOD BOOKS at enormously reduced 
’ prices,—3o to 60 per cent. from Publish- 
ers’ raes. Catalogue sent free to any 
For first choice of these great bargains write at 
once to ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Wash- 
ington St., opposite ‘‘ Old South,’ BOSTON. 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER- 

1 SITY. Devoted to Educational In Literature, 
itand Humor. Best writers employed. @1.00 a year; 

ry trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
ddress Prof. Cuas. Dots, Northfield, Vt. 4m 


The National Series. 
This Series, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in every branch of instruction, the 


most uniformly excellent, and the most universally popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a 
single publishing house. It includes, among others, the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 


Parker & Watson’s National Readers. 

Parker & Watson’s National Spellers. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies. 

Davies’s Complete Mathematics. 

Clark’s English Grammars. 

Emma Willard’s Histories. 

Beers’s Round-hand Penmanship. 

Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. 

Physiology pom Laws of Health. 
orter’s Chemistries. 

Wood's Botanies. 

Cleveland’s Com iums of Literature. 

Pujol’s French Course. n’s Music Readers. 

Chapman’s American Drawing. m’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the ynique collection of professional manuals known as 


‘The National Teachers’ Library, 


In 30 Volumes, headed by Pacr’s “‘ Theory and Practice of Teachers.”’ 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE AND Price List of all of A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will be sent free te 
the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “ National Teachers’ Monthly” commands in its editor and contrbutors the best professional talent the 
country affords. Subscription, One Dollar oe annum. Sample copy, Ten Cents. 7 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 32 Bromfield Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
omfine American Journal of Education. 


of the 
VOL. VIII. 


Seven Editions of the American JourNAL oF EpucaTion are now published each month. It has a larger circu- 
lation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar journal published in this country. An edition 


ST. LOUIS, for Missouri ; 
CHICAGO, for Illinois and Wisconsin ; 
TOPEKA, for Kansas and Colorado ; 
HOUSTON, for Texas and Arkansas ; 
JACKSON, for Mississippi ; 
MONROE, for Louisiana ; 
KIRKSVILLE, for lowa and Northern Missouri. 


ADVERTISERS get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into att the editions. Advertisements 
in this journal are permanent,—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school-houses for both city and country,—and 
the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisemenis are 
easily seen. This journal thus reaches merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents,—more 
than 200,000 of the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 

The following are our regular rates (Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the ineh):—Outside page, front 
cover, 40 cts. per line; Outside page, back cover, 35 cts. per line; Inside pages, 30 cts. per line; Special Notices, 60 cents 
per line. Discounts made on time contracts. 

Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor at any of the points of publication given above. 


Now IS YOUR TIME! 
Look at Our Premium List! 


And be sure and show it to your Friends. 


REMEMBER THAT THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS A THIRD MORE READING 
matter than any other Fournal of Education published in the Country. 


Send 15 Cents for Specimen Copy of the AMERICAN FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offered ! 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, . . . strictly in advance. 
08 2 SUBSCRIBERS,—Webster’s new Pocket Dictionary. 


For 4 SUBSCRIBERS,—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School : 


The newest and most thoroughly practical Teachers’ guide yet issued. 


FeO® 6 SUBSCRIBERS,—A five-inch Mounted Globe. 
FeO® 8 SUBSCRIBERS,—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary : 


Royal Octavo size, Sheep binding, over 600 Engravings. 


For 18 SUBSCRIBERS,—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary : 


Illustrated with 3000 Engravings. 


Newest Books of National Series. 


Watsen’s Independent Readers. 
onteith’s Independent 
Peck’s Short Atithmetics. 
Clark’s Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in Science. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Worman’s Fre Echo. 
Worman’s German Series. 
Searing’s Virgil’s Aneid. 


The American Journal of Education 


Will show the people who pay the taxes; not only what our Teachers and School Officers are doing, but the necessity for 
their work as well; hence the teachers and school officers should see to it, that copies are taken and circulated in every 
school distriet in the United States. . 

N. B.—Remittances must be made by postoffice orders or registered letters. We are responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. The ful! subscription price must be sent for each subscriber, to obtain these premiums. Premiums are 
sent at the expense of the party getting up the club. Send stamp to prepay postage on two and four subscribers’ premiums 
—2, 4, and 12 cents. Six, eight, and eighteen subscribers’ premiums are sent by express at the expense of those who get 
up clubs. Address for specimen copies, or for further information, either of the editors and proprietors at ST. LOUIS, 
Mo.; CHICAGO, Ill.; HOUSTON, Texas; KIRKSVILLE, Mo.; MONROE, La.; TOPEKA, Kan. ; 
or JACKSON, Miss. 21 


ESTERBROOK CO. 


FALCON PEN. 


THE CELEBRATED 
SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Stores. Co. 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (60) CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE woRLD. Al) 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil The standard school sizer 
are about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


CATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
A and extensively Y ED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
g k Stores and 
Stationerskeeptherm (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton 8t., cor, Church. 
free, to Teachers 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott’ s,) sscriptive name 


Trapve Mark, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


The Best Assortment of 


GLOBES 


70 BE FOUND IN THE UNE# 
TED STATES, A 
with fresh lots constantly arriving, at 
prices varying from $1.25 to $275.00. 
Also a few Job Lots at specially 


low prices. Send for illustrated cat- 
and orders 


alogue. C 
solicited. 
L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 
Dealer in Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus,’ Anatomical 


Charts, Skeletons, Astronomical A and Manufac- 
turer of the most appreved styles 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
A VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name nent yet on them all, sent post-paid to 
any by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order. W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14eD 


will please write for FREE 

T A ‘H R Samples of Reward Cards, 

. Helps to School Management, 

Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 

E. F. HOBART & CO., Educational Publishers, St. 
Louis, Mo. Jnclose stamp. 4m 
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Raton & Bratbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar ool Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original! Features. 


Bho somber end of prob- 
ems, with full discussion and explanation of al] subjects ap- 
iate for an elementary work. 
Paonrithens has been added with tables to ‘our places. 
The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
i the essentials of the subj D 


Worcester, New Haver, Lowell, 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Banger, Biddeford, Saco, 
utland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 

Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 

, Adams, Palmer, 
tlimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 56 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


ystem of Penmanship, which for over 
tw has maintained i 
‘enty mai supremacy in that de- 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 


of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. I.—Words; No. I1.—Words and Definitions; No. 
II1.—Words, Definitions, aud Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 
Crosby’s Greek Series: 
of te ANABASTS, wih fetes, and Citations 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
ularly invite pond -also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00,, 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 
New England Agency, 


32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 


Agents’ Wanted. 


WANTED, 
MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address 
O. K. GERRISH, 
15 No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion ; 
Or, “‘ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most int and deepest interest. final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 
W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
in selling our new and popu- 


k, 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and humor. Lore and 
wise suggestions. tertaining, elevating, an ly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. d for 
terms and territory te 

The People's Publishing Co., 518 Arch 8t., Phila. 


LucRATIVE EMPLQYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 

lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 


LYMAN’S 
Historical Chart. 
This Book presents a CompLeTs Outing History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘‘ History made 
easy.’ Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 


scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 

Preaching, being the third series delivered before 

Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 

linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 

Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 

to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in a. by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 

treat of Japanese Students, Native aa cag The Old 

Education, Physical ‘Training, Female Education, 

Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 

by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(s) Sechliemann’s Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 


Taylor. 
{6 The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
7( Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 
ienna. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
nion Coll 
10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by G e W. Eliot, A.B. 
ts The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 


14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
15) Educational Psychol » by W. T. Harris, Su- 
renee St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De- 
housie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M D. 

(18) Influence of Geo the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. F.R.S. 

(19) The Icelandic » by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 


on The Antennz of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 

21) The Circle Squared, by Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich University. 

es) Ooioge Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
len, A.M 


{23} Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
24) Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 

The above articleshave recently appeared in Zhe College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address Cottucg Courant, care Frank 
Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


hat wanted.” Samples receipt 
by JOHN E. ROGERS, Clouseste, Mass. 


YUST PUBLISHED, 
A CHILD’S 


Illustrated First Book in French. 
BY PROF, JEAN GUSTAVE KEETELS. 


The aim of this book is to make the study of the French 
Language attractive and interesting to children who have no 
knowledge of the English grammar. The object-lesson plan 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(SP~ This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions an rties desiring to em: 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 5 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


M UTUAL PLAN for exchanging Reports of vacancies, 
giving requirements and salaries for introducing teachers 
throughout the country. Address American EpucaTionaL 
Union, 737 Broadway, N.Y. (Established 1857.) 21a 


has been adopted, the volume being fully and hand y 
illustrated by engravings especially prepared for the book. 


144 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in Cloth. Price $1.00, 
A specimen copy sent to Teachers for 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


20 NEW YORK. 


2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by ene of the firm. In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for a. 

20 . B: WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE, Sanskrit—One copy of Rig-Vida-Sanhita, 
the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, tagether with the Com- 
mentary of Sayanacharya, edited by Dr. Max Mugtuer. 
Six volumes, 4 = cloth. Published under the patronage of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, in Council. 
London : 1849-1874. Direct your offers to S. ZickEL, 19 
Dey street, New York; P. O. Box 5611. 20 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Siates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, ‘lhey are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stans the application ol 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


EACH 
No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
“ 4,6 x8% six “ “ 75 
5» 64 x9% te two “ .40 
“ 6, 6%x9% “ six “ “ go 


‘The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stift covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


“ AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 
/s a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Twenty years have freved it efficient in securing 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
21 14 Bond Street, New York. 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 

desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics ; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some Lesateies of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. Runk.s, Presi- 
dent Institute Techno: . Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ARTHUR W. SweetzeEr, Cliftondale, Mass. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 

the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 
in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 
board. He has been regarded as possessing marked aptitude 
for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skill in inter- 
esting Oy and leading them to the understanding of prin- 
ciples. e has special qualifications for instructing classes 
preparing to become teachers, or studying Latin and Greek. 
Testimonials ample; references trustworthy. Address Box 
19, Wilton, N. H. 20 


TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, of three years 
experience, desires a situation. Best of testimonials. 
Address J. S. Gray, Montclair, N. J. gd 


ATURAL HISTORY.-—A Teacher, who has 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the lon 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 
et cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTFR 
Randolph, Mass. 19h 


XCHANGE OF POSITIONS.—The Principal of a 
first-class graded school 12 miles from New York (locality 
excellent for consumptives) desires, for personal reasons, to 
exchange positions with a Principal similarly situated near 
Boston. nye $2,000. Address H. W. PHILLIPS, 


Orange, oston references exchanged. 19 
ANTED.— After vacation, by a College uate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 


two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 


’ | to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 


be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
person. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
Box 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


Wee undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine san ig and illustrative collec- 
. W. BAILEY, B. P., 

2 


tion. For information apply te 
Providence, R. 


ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the position as 
Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
imilar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
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ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of five pulications merged 
in it, and reaching the best c of educators in every 

rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
ent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common pape: that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 
Full Page (single insertion), . ‘ - $85 00 
Space per agate line, . 30 
“ “ 26 “ 18 
“ “ “ “ 52 “ “ 17 
Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), $75 00 
“ “ “ “ 15 
“ “ “ 26 “ 12 


“ “ 52 “ “ 


Five Cents per Ling extra for specified position. Small 
advertisements rem to give room for full-page or half- 
page advertisements. 
Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 


Cards in Educational Directory, 


a“ ,f “ “ 4 60 00 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 
sequent insertion after the first; 2 cents per word. 
tw No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and F.duca- 


tional advertisements. 


cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

the important improvements made 
WAX WORK. in this branch of art by tr: unoer- 

signed, who is the sole manuracturer 
of the CELEBRATED RUBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 
MINERALS of good sue, a 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. REWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
‘Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


Oce side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
slass No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet 
the purpose ever made, It will, if properly used, last for 


vet his Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proot 
composition, and can be written upon and thousands 
of times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re 
iail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a liberal discount wil! be made 

Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 
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